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WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE SEASON OF PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 

T shows the innate taste for the dramatic in human 

beings that the instinct shows itself despite all dis- 
guises ; and even religious bodies which deprecate every- 
thing called theatricai will easily let it slide in at school 
exhibitions, under the head of “ dialogues” and the like. 
That the same state of things existed throughout Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, but a little more than a hundred 
years ago, was shown by public debates as to whether the 
theatre should be tolerated, and it was only in Baltimore 
and Richmond that it then openly prevailed. It came in 
first, in the more northern cities, under just such dis- 
guises as we still see at country academies. ‘ Douglas, 
and the Poor Soldier: a Moral Lecture in five parts”; 
‘*The School for Scandal: a Serious Lecture”; ‘‘ Miss in 
her Teens: a Dialogue ”—were the forms in which the 
perilous amusement was concealed. ‘‘ Why,” asked the 
New York Packet (September 15, 1785), “ did they seek to 
hide the true character of the performance under innocent 
names? The paltry titles of Moral Lecture, Serious Lec- 
ture, and the like, were at best but a trifling preface to the 
theatre. It was time the magistrates took up the matter.” 
I can myself remember when Dr. Lyman Beecher pro- 
claimed with pride that he had closed the last theatre in 
Boston. He lived to see—or he might have seen it—the 
production of his daughter's Unele Tom's Cabin on the 
stage, and to see the fugitive slaves shooting their pur- 
suers down, amid thunders of applause. 


The change was really a triumph of human nature; 
for who that watches a group of little girls with their 
dolls can doubt the genuineness of the dramatic instinct? 
What is more noticeable still, to any person who has ever 
had a band in private theatricals, is the fact that their 
success does not really depend half so much on the dra- 
matic gifts of the individual as on the variety of human 
nature, and on the skill of the manager in noticing that 
variety, and contriving to put each performer into just 
the place where he or she fits. There are always stiff 
people in a play, and there are vivacious and volatile peo- 
ple, and the thing needed is to put into each part the 
person who represents the thing desired. - Instead of being 
obliged to go against nature,such persons are only required 
to act naturally. I have seen a man so dull and slow 
at the rehearsals that everybody was in despair about 
him, and who yet won a great success in the final per- 
formance, simply because he represented precisely what 
he was; and sometimes a young girl, so heedless that she 
canpot be kept still enough to learn her part or rehearse 
it, will score a triumph at last because that fly-away na- 
ture is just what she is called on to depict. In the late 
performance of Racine’s ‘‘ Athalie” at Harvard University, 
one of the greatest successes was achieved by a young 
lady who had never given any special signs of the dra- 
matic quality, but who had a natural dignity and nobility 
of manner, joined with a warm and generous heart, which 
made her mere presence on the stage a delight, in a part 
where precisely these traits and no others were needed. 
One might have looked among a thousand maidens and not 
found another type so fit for a high-priestess; it was a 
triumph of selection, not of adaptation ; and the same skill 
of choice, being applied to several other parts, made the 
success and beauty of the play. 


If private theatricals depended for success on individ- 
ual taleut, they would be a greater failure than they are. 
Very few private companies include more than one or two 
persons who can adapt themselves to more than a single 
part, or line of parts. Amateurs very often overrate 
their own gifts,and wish to do what is out of their line: 
the natural comedian longs to grapple with great passions; 
the sombre person yearns to be funny. But granting that 
they know their own gifts, there will be but few of these; 
and the thing needed is an all-sagacious manager, who 
can assign each of the performers to his natural part, and 
vet do this with such tact as to make it a compliment. 
If there is a slow character to be depicted, it can at least be 
assigned to some one who is reflective and deliberate; if a 
butterfly, to some one who at least has vivacity and wings. 
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Even the villain of the piece requires somebody who is 
shrewd, daring, ready,and ingenious, and it is to be re- 
guarded as a compliment to these qualities when you select 
aman asa Villain. Perhaps the only direction in which 
it is necessary absolutely to reverse the actual qualifica- 
tions of character is that of age. A capital amateur actor 
once said to me, when I asked how he got on with his com- 
pany: ‘‘ Beautifully. All the other men are middle-aged, 
and so naturally wish to act young men’s parts; I am the 
only young man, and as my whole ambition is to act eld- 
erly persons, we are perfectly harmonious.” It would be 
well, perhaps, to cast your parts on this principle. 


There can be no greater mistake than in supposing that 
private theatricals are impossible because of the want of 
a suitable hall and dressing - rooms and stage. I forget 
what eminent English actor it was who, when asked in 
what theatre he preferred to act, answered, ‘‘ 1n a barn.” 
He proceeded to explain that the fewer accessories there 
were, the more the natural resources of the actor were 
called forth, and the greater the sympathy and toleration 
of the audience. It is apparently the general testimony 
of amateur actors that although they all long for the pro- 
duction of everything in the best manner and with all ad- 
vantages, yet the performers themselves had most enjoy- 
ment in the early days when they acted in back parlors, and 
had a dressing-room curtained off from the stairway. 
Half the fun consisted in the overcoming of difficulties: 
in making a throne out of an arm-chair, and a “‘ practica- 
ble” castle wall out of a fire-screen with a tendency to give 
way at critical moments. At each step towards actual 
splendor the actual amusement diminished; the more con- 
veniences, the less triumph. Spectators, too, became 
more critical at each step. The amateur genius that 
could fill a cupboard seemed thin in a palatial hall, and 
in the midst of magnificence the heart secretly sighed, 
like Riley’s newly enriched family: 


Let's go a-visitin’ back to Grigsby's station, 
There where we used to be so happy and so poor. 


The best plays for private theatricals are not high tra- 
gedies, for which the performers are apt to be unequal, or 
the rollicking farces,for which they have not quite enough 
abandon, but the ‘ genteel comedies” of the last genera- 
tion, or what are sometimes called ‘‘ the cup-of-tea plays ” 
of to-day. In theg¢e, with every disadvantage as to training 
and stage performanoe, the amateurs often surpass the 
professionals in what is, after all, the essential thing in 
these plays—the habit of good society and the look of 
social ease. The rarest thing upon the real stage is to 
see a group of persons who can come in and out of a 
drawing-room without awk warduess, or sit easily and nat- 
urally in their chairs. The stage-business, as it is techni- 
cally called, will usually be better done by a very inferior 
professional troupe than by any body of amateurs; but the 
individual look of good social training is the point where 
the amateurs have the advantage, and they should make 
the most of this and choose the plays which bring it to 
the front. The ‘‘ robustious, periwig-pated fellow” whom 
Hamlet deprecated is the man out of place, beyond all 
others, in private theatricals. 

Tuomas WeNtTWorTH HiGerxson. 


A KNOWLEDGE OF REQUIREMENTS. 

T is a self-evident fact that the requirements of each of 

us differ. They are ove thing for those in certain walks 
of life, and another for those whose lines are laid in other 
places. A business man meets au order of requirements 
of which the professional man knows nothing, and the 
same is true of the professional man as compared with 
his brother who labors with his hands. 

What is true of men is also true of women.- Their re- 

uirements differ according to the several stations that 
they fill. The necessities of one are not the necessities of 
another. And, conversely, each one creates a different 
order of them for herself. 

Those women who earn their own bread, who live 
purely domestic lives, who give themselves to philan- 
thropies, or recognize social obligations only, have, each 
and all, distinct lines of divergence in their lives, and 
along these lines needs and requirements multiply. 

It is when we fail to reeognize this, when we judge 
harshly the daily habit or order of those who pursve dif- 
ferent callings from our own, that we become both stupid 
and unjust. 

It indicates neither idleness of spirit nor an undue love 
of luxury to delegate labor or exact service when the 
time and atiention of an individual who does so are re- 
quired for special lines of work or a special order of life. 
A President could hardly manage the affairs of a nation 
did he stop to make his own coats or shoes and to cook 
his own meals. 

They who live quiet lives in quiet places, where visitors 
are few, interraptions unknown, and where leisure is am- 
ple, have no need to delegate a labor which performed by 
one in a crowded city would mean the entire derangement 
and rearrangement.of life. A woman of wealth or a wo- 
man of affairs needs.a private secretary perhaps. A pri- 
vate secretary, on the contrary, would mean.a useless-en- 
cumbrance to the farmer's wife with one» family letter a 
week to write and no accounts to keep. And the farmer’s 
wife would be unjust .to.judge the other woman possess- 
ing one as luxurious, since the requirements of this wo- 
man’s life are unknown to her. ~~. 

And yet it is these very judgments which, made every 
day, are throwing us off our track, cowfusing us in our 
right understanding of conduct and in the right ordering 
of our affairs. We measure other lives by the require- 
meuts of our own, instead of by those belonging to each 
particular individual. 

We measure those of a past generation in the same way, 
just as those of a generation succeeding ours will judge us. 

*h forgets that different conditions mean different re- 
quirements, and mean the ordering of a life according to 
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them, and not according to the conditions or requirements 
of any other age, life, or station. Suppose we dressed in 
summer according to the requirements of the Esqui- 
maux? Yet we expect things of our neighbors quite as 
absurd. 

A new order of life, then, means a new order of re- 
quirements, and useless friction would be saved and 
power conserved by those ready to recognize the necessi- 
ties which changes bring. Why should it be considered 
idleness to have a seamstress, uxurious to have a private 
secretary, extravagant to have a kitchen-maid, if one lives 
so as to require these additions to one’s retinue? The 
special order of life may be wrong from one point of view 
or another, but the order being what it is, it is idle to 
refuse a recognition of its requirements. 

When cares multiply and new needs grow, when the 
husband requires an hour which has been devoted to the 
nursery, and children need time which has been given to 


the kitchen, and the individual possesses the means to 
make a change,why should not a change be made? Not 
to adapt one’s self to requirements is a useless waste of 
To judge another for doing so is unjust. 

L. H. F. 


force. 





a hy ~ performance of Rossini’s well-known and always 

charming opera, ‘* The Barber of Seville,” given at 
the Astoria Theatre on Monday, December 27, as the last 
of a series of representations arranged by Mr. Bagby, 
proved one of the most delightful events of the season. 

It has been a matter of sincere regret to Madame Sem- 
brich’s friends and admirers that there was no oppor- 
tunity to hear her in opera, therefore the exceptional 
privilege of witnessing her impersonation of Rosina was 
eagerly sought for, and the fortunate possessors of sub- 
scription tickets were regarded with envy by those who in 
vain attempted to gain admission on the occasion of the 
concluding entertainment. 

Madame Sembrich has proved herself a fascinating 
actress, and as Rosina she was both piquant and winning. 
Her by-play in the scene where she gives Figaro the love- 
letter was graceful and convincing, and in her becoming 
and appropriate toilet she made an exceedingly pretty 
picture, and thoroughly looked the part of the coquettish 
heroine of the piece. As for the singing, one could not 
ask for anything more artistic than Madame Sembrich's 
treatment of the familiar aria ‘‘ Una Voce,” nor more 
brilliant than her delivery of the Strauss Waltz, arranged 
as a vocal solo, and introduced in the music-lesson scene 

At this point of the drama she also sang an allegro from 
‘*La Sonnambula,” and the touching little song ascribed 
to Marie Antoinette—a plaintive air which Madame Sem 
brich renders with exquisite tenderness of feeling and 
great beauty of tone. 


The réle of Figaro was filled by an old favorite, Signor 
del Puente, who will always be remembered as an incom- 
arable Escamillo in **Carmen.” Signor del Puente, who 
f: engaged in teaching vocal music to the Philadelphians, 
and whose occupations in that city have of late years pre- 
vented him from renewing his former triumphs in opera, 
gave a capital representation of the vivacious Figaro, 
acting and singing with entire ease, aud declaiming with 
admirable clearness of enunciation. 

Signor Carbone took charge of the part of Don Bartolo 
with marked success, and Mr. William Laim—whose inex- 
perience caused his appearance with such distinguished 
artists to be looked upon as something of a trial rather 
than an egene tngnarte og himself very creditably 
as Almaviva, and won praise for the fine quality of his 
voice. 

It seemed natural to see Signor Bevignani at the head of 
the orchestra, and, in short, as the audience dispersed, en 
thusiastic rémarks were to be heard on all sides, together 
with the hope that a repetition of the opera might be in- 
cluded in a second series, should Mr. Bagby decide to 
yield to numerous entreaties for four additional matinées. 


The last organ recital of M. Guilmant, the celebrated 
organist of La Trinité, Paris, occurred on the afternoon of 
December 28, at the hall of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
and it was gratifying to notice that the size and quality 
of the audience in attendance were in marked ‘contrast to 
those of his first recital. 

M. Guilmant is a master of his instrument, and in tech- 

nique, registration, the infinite variety of details which go 
to color and shade works of classic and modern form, be 
has, at all events in this country, no equal. 
. The programme was.made up of the performer's Sixth 
Sonata, the first movement of Handel’s Fourth Coucerto, 
Bach’s G minor fantasia and fugue, the Andante from 
Widor’s Fourth Organ Symphony, a caprice in B flat— 
also by Guilmant—Dubois’s Fiat ns. and an improvisa- 
tion on a theme furnished by Walter Damrosch. 

Valuable assistance was provided by Madame Emma 
Juch, soloist, and Mr.W.C. Carl, accompanist. Madame 
Juch’s selections were Guilmant’s “ Ce que dit le silence” 
—sung to an organ and piano accompaniment —and a 

roup of Schumann songs: ‘“‘Die Lotus Blume,” ‘‘ Volks- 
ied,” and ‘‘ An den Sonnenschein.” 

As encores, Madame Juch added Gounod’s Ave Maria, 
and a song by Chaminade. She has not been heard in 
our concert-rooms of Jate, and it was pleasant to welcome 
back so interesting a vocalist. 


Mr. Damrosch's season of opera, which is so near at hand, 
has awakened much curiosity, and is looked forward to 
with pleasurable anticipations. 

He also announces some lectures or preparatory talks on 
Wagner's music-drama ‘‘ Parsifal.” There are to be three 
recitals on this subject, arranged according to the order 
of Baireuth performances, | given on Tuesday afiter- 
noons at the Astoria—Jarnary 18, “‘ The Holy Grail,” 
Act I.; January 25,‘‘ The Temptation,” Act II.; and Feb- 
ruary 1,‘‘ The Salvation,” Act III. Tickets for the series 
may be secured by applying to the secretary of the Wag- 
ner Society, 80 East Fifty-fifth Street. 
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oy OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


FEW evenings ago we were invited to some private 

theatricals to inaugurate the opening of a litile the- 
atre at the Princesse Letitia Bonaparte’s, best known us 
Madame de Rute. 

She lives in an old and quaint house in the very heart 
of Paris, on one of the grand boulevards, where it would 
never have occurred to me that anybody lived at all. As 
we climbed the stairs, the house gave me that odd sensa- 
tion that one has when she descends, not mounts, a wy 
high mountain. You know the feeling when you sud- 
denly come upon the line of vegetation, when the bare 
breast of the mountain begins to clothe itself with green 
and the color of alpine blossoms. It is always such a 
surprise. So story after story of this old building was 
a gray waste, broken only by the sombre plates of busi- 
ness offices on still more serious-looking doors, Then 
suddenly a stairway rose before us, blooming with ban- 
ners. and busts and bric-A-brac and I do not know what 
not. On the next flight, at the foot, were a pair of wrought- 
iron gates hospitably thrown open; then more banners 
and pictures;a splendid bust of Alexandre Dumas (fils ; 
where the staircase turned, more arms and trophies—one 
liked to think they belonged to the Iliad of the great Na- 
poleon, knowing you were in the domain of his niece— 
and then, without any warning, you were in the vast and 
spacious apartments of the Princesse. 

She received at the door of the salon, dressed as one 
would naturally expect, in a princesse dress, which was of 
black velvet, cut away in front over a skirt of white bro- 
caded satin, with a long train behind, worn with many 
jewels and decorations, for her husband was at one time 
grand chamberlain to the court of Spain. Madame de 
Rute was never on good terms with Napoleon III., who 
exiled her for speaking disrespectfully of the Empress, 
whom she detested. She is a clever and exceedingly in- 
teresting woman, who occupies herself with literature 
and edits an International Review. 

















Alice and I enjoyed the evening immensely, it was so 
characteristically French. Nowhere else but in Paris 
Could . there have 
Keen such a blue, 
blue salon, with 
walls and furniture 
covered with sap- 
phire satin of the 
purest tone, lighted 
with innumerable 
little crystal lights 
and tall wax candles 
with pink porcelain 
shades. Then there 
were endless other 
rooms,in which were 
beautiful old tapes- 
tries and quaint Em- 
pire furniture, and 
finally came the little 
theatre with red vel- 
vet drop -curtains 
embroidered heavily 
with the Princesse’s 
coat of arms. 

The people were 
interesting. The wo- 
men were most re- 
markably dressed. 
We saw one in white 
satin, with a corsage 
made entirely of vio- 
lets. There were no 
sleeves or even pretence at sleeves, after the fashion of the 
present moment. And the front and back of the bodice 
were held together only by an armlet of diamonds. 

We thought it had not taken very many violets to make 
the corsage, and that a few fig leaves might have been 
added to it with advantage, but one could not say that the 
effect was not picturesque. 

We met Séverine, which was an event. She and Ma- 
dame Adam are the two great woman journalists of Paris. 
Séverine wields as strong a pen as a man, and no one in 
France is a greater power in the press. I thought she 
would be masculine in manner and dress, but you 
may set it down as an axiom that a French woman 
who is a power is rarely badly dressed. Séverine has 
most remarkable flame-colored hair, which she wears in a 
fashion quite her own, twisted loosely round her head 
and fastened here and there with odd combs. She was 
dressed in green velvet, cut low, the shoulders covered 
with old lace; and what I noticed especially was the ele- 
gance of her hands, which were gloved, of course, but 
most daintily, and which she constantly used, especially 
the left, with a graceful, feminine, but most expressive 
gesture. 





Speaking of charming women and old houses reminds 
me of another beautiful old house in Paris, with a lovely 
woman in it—the house of the American Ambassador— 
which is worth describing, because General Porter was 
fortunate enough to find as dwelling-house and for the 
social side of embassy life the old Spitzer house, which is 
ove of the notable hotels of Paris. 

It reminds one a little of an old Italian palace as you 
enter it, for the lower floor suggests an Italian loggia with 
its great marble court, from which a fine marble staircase 
leads to the second floor, on which are all the living-rooms. 

At the top of the stairs is the blue Louis XV. salon 
(unless it be Louis XVI.—I really do not remember), where 
Mrs. Porter receives on her delightful Monday afternoons. 
One feature of it is a pale blue dome, which makes one 
think of infinite depths of blue sky overhead, and is love- 
ly at night lighted with the most beautiful crystal chan- 
delier in Paris. Opening out of this is a splendid, almost 
medisval salle d’armes, a red room, in one end of which 
are wonderful stained-glass windows, and at the other a 
conservatory with more remarkable stained glass. The 
walls are hung with arms, and here and there are cases 
filled with the priceless remaius of the Spitzer collection— 
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what is left unsold. The doors are of very old carved 
wood, like those in Solomon’s temple. i 

The dining-room is entirely finished in carved cedar. 
And beyond is the libra sola suite of rooms, at the far 
end of which is the smoking-room, in which the general 
proudly shows his swords, and in a glass case his baton 
for the sound-money parade, his souvenir of the inaugura- 
tion of President McKinley, his Union League cup—tro- 
phies which make a brave showing, and remind the French 
ever anew, as the Figaro said, that this is the first time 
the United States has sent them a militaire. 

Both the General and Mrs. Porter are becoming extreme- 
ly popular in Paris. Mrs, Porter looks like a French 
princess of the vieille 
noblesse, with her 
beautiful gray hair 
and her equally beau- 
tiful French frocks. 
I saw her yesterday 
at the Comtesse de 
Coéttogon’s, wearing 
a little toque of sable 
through which were 
twined strings of 
pearls, with a pearl- 
gray feather on one 
side, and looking 
charming. 


Of the music in 
Paris we have heard 
very little of late, 
not even ‘‘ Sapho”— 
which we are told is 
very good—and Cal- 
vé and poor Masse- 
net, which we shall 
do our duty by and 
go to later, of course. 
On the other hand, at 
the theatre we bave 
heard memorable 
things, including Le 
Bargy’s great presen- 
tation of the Due de Septmonts, in * L’Etrangére, at the 
Francais, which even people who heard Coquelin in his 
yalmy days in the same part say is the finest Duc that the 
‘rancais has ever seen; and we have heard Francois de 
Carel’s remarkable play, ‘‘Le Repas du Lion,” at the 
Théftre Antoine. 

I should say that the ‘‘ Soirées of the Avant-Garde,” as 
Antoine calls the dress rehearsals and the premiéres of his 
theatre, are far and away the most fashionable things 
going in Paris at the theatre just now. They are intense- 
ly serious. The ‘‘ Repas du Lion,” outside of the first 
two acts, has no more dramatic interest than a-series of 
lectures on socialism. And yet we all sat till one o'clock 
in the morning listening to it,and there were storms of 
applause, which Sarah Bernhardt led. She sat in a box 
with her daughter-in-law, Madame Maurice Bernhardt, 
and clapped her hands and called “‘ bravo” when anything 
pleased her, and set the entire audience off into thunders 
of bravos. Near her, in another box, was Guitry, who, it 
seems, told Mark Twain's stories between the acts. Le 
Bargy sat near. 

The first of the three charming little designs I have 
had sketched for you is a very smart model for a jack- 
et, in black cloth, trimmed with black braid. On each 
side of the front is a large box-pleat bordered with a 
scant ruffle of cloth, trimmed with rows of braid. The 
collar is a Medici, cut with a ruffle, trimmed with small 
silver buttons. The belt is of black satin ribbon. The 
box-pleat is ornamented at top and bottom with a quaint 
silver button. The hat, from the maison Lewis, is in 
shirred silk, trimmed with a great bunch of roses and a 
large chou of black velvet. 

The second drawing is a charming theatre bodice, from 
the maison Alexandre. The bolero is of embroidery, the 
vest and sleeves of panne. It is edged with a galloon em- 
broidered with pearls. The sleeves and yoke are tucked, 
while the lower part of the sleeves has incrustations of 
Cluny. The belt is of black velvet, as is also the dainty 
muff. The same model is extremely attractive with a 
bolero of lace application replacing the embroidery, edged 
with a ribbon embroidered and continuing as trimming 
down the length of the skirt. Such a muff as is rep- 
resented in the sketch is often finished with a frill of lace 
inside the frill of velvet, and trimmed with a bunch of 
violets. A very pretty fancy is to have a muff of castor 
velvet to go with the castor hats that are so much worn 
Both hat and muff 
are trimmed with 
bouquets of violets. 

The boa in the 
sketch is of plumes; 
the hat of black 
velvet, with ostrich 
feathers, from the 
maison Carlier. 

The third sketch 
is a model for little 
dinners or the the- 
atre, from the mai- 
son Rouff. It is 
made of rose fleurs, 
or moiré velours, the 
skirt and sleeves 
trimmed with cut- 
out embroidery of 
beige cloth. The 
corsage is of lace, 
slightly — bloused, 
with a wide lace ruf- 
fie falling all around, 
slightly raised on 
each side by knots of 
velvet held in place by a band of cut steel. The belt is 
—— satin, edged with a narrow band of black 
velvet. 

All the sleeves in these sketches, it will be seén, are 
nearly if not quite flat, and the skirts are unlined and 
supple. The newest skirts are mounted on an under-skirt 
of surah, or satin merveilleux, each skirt made separately, 
and put into the same waist-band. 

KATHARINE DE ForEst. 
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N2 matter what the changes of fashion are—spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter—there are one or two 
styles of garments which never go entirely out of fashion, 
and, indeed, by any woman who aspires to be well dressed, 
are conside the most necessary of ull gowns. These 
are the gowns to be worn in the house; and where it is 
possible to afford it, money is never better spent than in 
having them made up becomingly, and if not of expensive, 
at least of effective materials. The house gowns to be 
worn in the morning are not as elaborate as those intend- 
ed for afternoon wear, but are much the same in general 
lines. They should not be tight-fitting, and, in so far as 
possible, should have long graceful lines ‘and an essen- 
tially feminine look, with nothing of the tailor-made or 
severe about them. Ruffles of lace, ribbons, and this 
season even jewelled buckles and belts, are used in their 
construction, while any amount of latitude is allowed in 
the choosing of the materials for their construction. 


TEA GOWNS. 


Tea gowns are the most elaborate of all house gowns, 
and are this season the most gorgeous and effective gowns 
a woman can wear. There seems to be positively no end 
to the elaborate designs that are furnished, and they are 
really often much more expensive than ball gowns. Just 
at present the princesse gowns are made wonderfully like 
the tea gowns, and there is very little difference between 
them; A latter, however, are, as a rule, more elaborately 
trimmed, and while the back and sides are fitted, the fronts 
are loose. Brocaded silks and velvets are very much used. 

Occasionally a tight-fitting princesse dress—tight-fitting 
in front as well as the back—is changed into a tea gown by 
the use of some long flowing drapery which hangs from 


- the shoulders to the hem of the skirt, and at present it 


is one of the fads to have this drapery of transparent ma- 
terial like lace, net, mousseline de soie, or gauze, either 
figured or plain. A superb gown of white brocade, with 
flowers in pink of two or three different shades, has the 
back and sides very tight and smooth, with, however, a 
reat deal of fulness in the skirt. The front also is care- 
ully fitted, but from the shoulders, hanging over the front 
of the gown, is a drapery of flowered net, on the edges 
of which is a pearl passementerie heading a wide ruf- 
fle of lace. The sleeves, which are tight-fitting, are of the 
brocade, but have over-sleeves fastened only at the shoul- 
ders, and made of the net to match that on the front. 
There is a band of passementerie around the neck, and 
an inside ruche of lace. The whole effect of the gown 
is very smart as well as graceful. The entire lining is of 
white silk, with any number of flounces which do not 
show, but serve their purpose in holding the skirt out 
and giving it the desired flare. 


SATIN AND BENGALINE. 


Plain satin makes very handsome tea gowns, but is 
shrouded in lace aud net. A pale blue of very light shade 
shows the plain satin only in the back breadths. The 
fronts are entirely covered with lace drapery, which hangs 
from the shoulders, but is belted in at the waist-line with 
a broad satin sash which is tied at one side, the ends fall- 
ing down on the lace. A curious effect is given by two 
long ruffles of the lace,which extend down the front, and 
through which the belt is passed, thus giving the long 
lines which are supposed to be part of every well appoint- 
ed tea gown. The sleeves are of the satin, shirred, with lace 
ruffles at the wrist, and there is a wide square collar of the 
lace which falls over the top of the sleeves, thus giving 
breadth to the shoulders. In front, the collar ends in two 
long points which hang down over the belt, and there is a 
stock-collar of blue satin with an inside ruche of white lace. 

An exquisitely dainty gown of white satin is made quite 
long. It is trimmed around the bottom with a band of 
white fur. The fronts hang loose from the shoulder, and 
are bordered with a band of the fur, and there is a long 
full piece of white mousseline de soie, on which are seeell 
ruffles of lace the entire length from the neck to the 
hem of the gown. The material is Liberty satin—this is 
softer and hangs better. The long shawl-like sleeves are 
lined with pale blue, and there are inside sleeves of white 
lace. There isa belt, or rather a girdle, of silver studded 
with turquoise, and at the throat is a collar of large tur- 
quoises and old-silver. This is one of the most beautiful 
gowns of the season, and, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
one of the most expensive. 

Bengaline silk is a capital and not necessarily a costly ma- 
terial to use fora tea gown. A most useful eed effective tea 
gown recently finished is of a deep purple bengaline, made 
with long train. Over the body of the waist at the back 
is.a jacket effect of heavy white lace. In front the same 
jacket opens over a loose front of a much lighter shade of 
purple, covered with a lace net. The sleeves are of the 
dark purple, but are slashed and laced over under-sleeves 
of the white net. There is a full square collar of white 
lace which looks in front like an untied fichu, and a high 
flaring collar of the purple bengaline is faced with white 
net and has a ruche of white lace. This gown is not 
lined with silk, but with a fine quality of percaline. It 
has, however, the requisite number of silk flounces on 
the inside, and is worn over a smart silk petticoat of ex- 
actly the sume shade. The cost of this gown is about 
one-eighth that of the more elaborate ones, and it was 
very effective and becoming. 


CASHMERE GOWNS. 


Cashmere and other stuffs of even lighter weight are 
used for house tea gowns, They should be made almost 
like the princesse gowns, and require to be very carefully 
fitted. The fronts are loose, and there is always an in- 
side front or vest, which hangs from the hem, and this 
should be of silk or net, or perhaps Liberty velvet. There 
are bands of fur or passementerie and lace ruffles down 
each side of the front, and it makes a gown much smart- 
er if the band of fur or a flounce of lace can be put on 
all around the skirt. This style of gown may be made 
up inexpensively, but requires to be more carefully fitted 
than the others. A pretty effect is gained by using swan’s- 
down on cashmere; but swan’s-down is perishable, and 
attractive to moths, so that such a gown would require to 
be carefully packed away during the summer. 





QTR '-WAISTS in the old days were simple slouchy 
' ffairs made of cotton materials, with very little shape 
them. They came into fashion just as the 
went out. Jerseys at first were considered very 
sinart—then they got common, so none of the “swell” 
girls would wear them. Shirt-waists were more comfort- 
abl But the girls have found out that the shirt-waist 
of to-day is not the same thing that it was five years ago. 
be well cut and fit well nowadays. At this sea- 
een and flannel shirt. waists are the proper things 
to wear, from the time a girl dresses in the morning until 
she puls on her dinner gown 
Of a necessity these bodices are very expensive things 
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to buy ready made, and some of the girls do not feel, 
this winter, like paying from $8 to $14 for what are 
really very simple and undress affairs. They would 
rather have the money for something else. So the out- 
come of all this is that a class has been formed to enable 
the girls to learn to make them themselves. They have, 
of course, a dressmaker to coach them. Their patterns 
are all brought from London, from where the best made 
and best fitting shirt-waists come. They are made with- 
out any lining, but the cut is everything, and if the under- 
arm seams and backs are not properly fitted, they are not 
the thing at all. The fronts are loose, and sometimes 
have box-pleats. The collars are simple bands, and white 
or colored stocks are worn over them, with linen collars 
and cuffs. The girls have found that their *‘ morning 
shirt-waist class” hds proved of the greatest use to them, 
and they are thinking seriously of keeping up their meet- 
ings until well into the spring, so as to lay in a provision 
of summer shirt-waists to replace the winter ones. One 
member of the class has confined herself entirely to mak- 
ing bright scarlet velveteen and flannel waists, with brass 


buttons, which are very “smart,” and which she wears 
for toboggaving, golf, and skating. 


Another old fashion bas been revived this winter. The 
girls have for a long time felt that they really needed 
some sort of receptacle for their slippers, fan, and handker- 
chief when going toa dance, and also something to carry 
away their small cotillion favors in when coming home. 
Party-bags have therefore come in again. One girl, who 
was married not long since, got four as wedding- presents. 
They are made generally of satin brocade, lined with silk 
or satin to correspond, and large enough to hold a pair of 
dancing shoes or slippers. They are about half a yard 
long and a quarter of a yard wide, shirred at the top, and 
gathered ona satin ribbou about a quarter of an inch wide. 
Some of the girls who wish to be very chic put a thin 
interlining in their bags, well sprinkled with orris-root, 
which gives themra delightful odor. At a dance the other 
evening all the girls in the dressing-room were made en- 
vious by a perfect beauty of a bag, carried by one of the 
prettiest girls in town. It was of pure white brocaded 
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Fic. 83.—MOIRE GOWN WITH LACE FLOUNCES. 
For pattern and description see No. XII. on 











Fie. 4.—CHENILLE-DOTTED NET GOWN, 


For pattern and description see No. 
IL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





satin, embroidered in gold thread; the shirring at the top 
and the inside were lined with corn-colored satin, and it was 
tied with corn-colored ribbons. At the ends of the rib- 
bons were tassels of gold thread. When she opened the 
bag the most delicious perfume of violets was wafted into 
the air. The other girls found she had put a lovely 
bunch, which had been sent her to wear, in her bag with 
all the other things. 

These party-bags are being put to all sorts of uses. The 
girls find them indispensable at the theatre in the evening 
since hats have been abolished, as they take off their little 
toques and stow them away in their bags. Then they 
use them a great deal, made up in darker colors, of course, 
to carry slippers, gloves, fans, etc., if they are going to 
receive at a friend’s house and do not care to go to the 
expense of a carriage. A very pretty one was seen the 
other day carried by a young débutante. It was of dark 
blue velvet lined with pale blue,and had her monogram 
embroidered on it in silver. They are also made in black 
silk or satin and lined with bright plaid. 



































Fie. 1.—ACCORDION-PLEATED GAUZE GOWN. 
{See Fie. 5.) 
For pattern and description see No, ILL on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fie. 2.—BLACK SATIN GOWN WITH LACE 


For pattern and description see No, IX. on 
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During the third week in January some of the girls in 
town wil give a sofa-cushion sale for charity. There are 
to be absolutely no other articles sold but cushions. There 
will be canvas ones, matting, denim, brocade, satin em- 
broidered in silk, silver and gold braid or thread—in fact, 
every sort of sofa or divan, chair, or bench cushion im- 
aginable. With next summer already in view, the girls 
have been busy making some lovely dark blue denim 
cushions, with pieces of Turkey-red appliquéd on with 
coarse red embroidery silk in fleur-de-lis pattern, which 
are most effective. The New York girls have found that 
a fair or sale for charity is much more attractive when 
they confine themselves to one special feature. The buyers 
seem to be more inclined to buy when they see paraded 
before them an endless variety of owe article instead of 
the tavles or booths being filled with silver trinkets, pin- 
cushions, and the everlasting array of fancy articles, which 
have perhaps been going the rounds of different fairs for 
several seasons, waiting and longing to be sold. These 
cushions at the cushion sale will be offered at any price, 


25 


from 50 cents to $25, and considering the number of orders 
the girls have already received, they have every prospect 
of making a lot of money. Evita LAWRENCE. 





Fies, 5 any 6.—BACK VIEW OF GOWN FIG. 1, 
FRONT VIEW OF GOWN FIG. 2 
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Fia. 3.—GOWN OF EMBROIDERED 
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Fie. 4.—PRINCESSE GOWN OF TAILLE WITH 
FEATHER AND BEAD TRIMMING 


For description see paltern-sheet 
Supplement. 
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CHAPTER III. 
“so YOUNG, MY LORD, AND TRUE,” 


“ ! AM good, 1 am beautiful, and I am modest,” said 

Wild Eelin, entering the room, ‘* but it is a cruel and 
a wicked world, and I am not appreciated.” She took 
the big, black, green-eyed tomcat from her shoulder, and 
threw it on toacouch. ‘* Beelzebub, if you have no fur- 
ther news for me from the place below, | have no further 
use for away, impostor!” And then she 
turned to her mother, who was reading a newspaper. 

Mother, Il am going iuto the town: do you want anything 
sent out?” 

She was a young girl of about nineteen or twenty, hard- 
ly over middle height, of slim and graceful figure, and of 
unmistakably Highland capes -- Hiahiend in the clear 
whiteness of her skin, that had rather over than under its 
due of rose-leaf tint in the cheeks, but above all Highland 
in her large, liquid, lustrous deep-blue eyes, that, set about 
with their dark eyelashes, were of a quite indescribable 
loveliness—they seemed to suggest somehow the wild and 
strange beauty of a moonlight night at sea. Perhaps her 
straight nose and full and finely cut mouth might have 
lent something imperative and commanding to her appear 
ance; but she was not quite tall enough for that; besides 
she was young—younger even than her years; and then 
again her general expression seemed to say of her that her 
heart was wholly rippling over with laughter, and frolic 
someness, and the abundant delight of living. With three 
or four inches added to her stature, and with a dozen years 
aided to her age, she might have posed as a sibyl: as 
things were—well, she was just Wild Eelin, as her compan- 
ions often called her, though her Gaelic-speaking friends 
had a finer name for her than that: to them she was ‘‘ Eelin 
of the sea-blue eyes.” For the rest, she was dressed with 
extreme simplicity and neatness—her blouse being of the 
Macdonald tartan; and the circular silver brooch she wore 
at her neck was not set with any precious stones; it merely 
had these three words engraved on it, ‘‘ The Eagle's Crag,” 
which is the slogan of the Macdonalds of Kinvaig. 

Her mother glanced upward from the paper. She was 
a slight, silver-haired, sweet-voiced lady, who mayhap 
looked all the more fragile, and delicate, and timid in 
contrast with the robuster color and brave demeanor of 
her daughter 

Really, Eelin,” she said, in almost piteous tones, ‘‘I 
must protest—” 

What is it now, mother?” 

I have just been reading the last of these White 
Covkade articles. Really—really, Eelin, you don’t seem 
to know the lengths you're going. Why, you are.openly 
making love to this young man!” 

‘He is not a young man, mother,” she responded, with 
much placidity. ‘Ile is a phantom—a ghost—a wander- 
ing voice! I have not even seen him in dreams; I meet 
him only in the columos of the Invernish Observer, pub- 
lished every Saturday, price one penny.” 

‘You don’t appear to understand!” remonstrated the 
anxious mother. ‘* Behind all this farrago of moonlight 
walks, and pretended correspondence, and assignations, 
there is an actual person; and you have no means of 
knowing who or what that person may be.” 

** An actual person!—a common and ordinary person!— 
why, mother, he’s not a person at all—he’s a poet! And 
you want me to stop giving him that little bit of en- 
couragement and approval for which every poet pines! 
How can you be so cruel? And another thing, look at 
the consequences of suppressing a poet! Have you ever 
thought of the awful consequences of suppressing a poet? 
He might burst!” 

**I dare say he knows perfectly well who you are, if 
you don’t know who he is,” continued the mother; ‘and 
sooner or later there will be an introduction, brought about 
by somebody—there is always that possibility; and then 
what will you say?” 

For answer the young lady walked up to a large scroll, 
framed and hung on the wall—a genealogical tree with 
its wide-spreading branches dotted all over with white 
circular spots like so many sixpenny-bits; and with her 
forefinger pointing, she began at the base of the stem, 
proceeding gradually upwards, and proudly naming one 
name after another 

‘Somerled, Thane of Argyle: married the daughter of 
the King of the Isles—Reginald, King of the Isles—Don- 
ald, Lord of the Isles, 1214—Angus, Lord of the Isles—Al|- 
exander, Lord of the Isles—Angus, Lord of the Isles— 
Angus Og, Lord of the Isles—John, Lord of the Isles— 
Ranald of Dunluce— 4neas Gorm Macdonald of Kin- 
vaig— Donald Macdonald of Kinvaig— Alasdair Glas 
Macdonald of Kinvaig—Lewis Macdonald of Kinvaig— 
Somerled Macdonald of Kinvaig— Ranald John Mac- 
donald of Kinvaig—and more—arnd more; and all of them 
kin and sib to Kinlochmoidart, and Keppoch, and Glen- 
coe, and Glengarry; and you ask me, their descendant, to 
be afraid of meeting face to face some young divinity 
student —some lawyer's clerk —some town-councillor’s 
son—whatever or whoever he may be! You forget, mo- 
ther. If lam not ‘ the daughter of a hundred Earls,’ I am 
the daughter of a thousand Thanes; and by the Red 
Book of Clanranald I fear no mortal man!” She dropped 
her heroics. ‘‘ Mummie, darling, the fact is, you are a 
hen with only one chick, and you keep cluck-clucking 
when there's no danger about at all. I don’t see the 
slightest chance of my ever meeting this young gentle- 
man who writes the pretty verses. They'll keep my se- 
cret safe enough at the Observer office. And even if I were 
to meet him some day, whet would happen? I have a 
smal! grain of common-sense. I'm not nearly such a fool 
as llook, So you get rid of all that unnecessary alarm, 
my dear, sweet, excellent mother; and tell me what you 
want ordered in Invernish, for I've a lot of things to do 
before dinner-time.” 

* Begun in Haeren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol, XXXL 


you— shoo! 


WILD .EELIN:* 


HER ESCAPADES, ADVENTURES, AND BITTER SORROWS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. DE THULSTRUP. 


And thus it was that a little while thereafter Miss Eelin 
Macdonald of Kinvaig (alas! there now remained to them 
nothing of Kinvaig save the style and title accorded them 
in courtesy by friends and neighbors) was marching brisk- 
ly along the banks of the wide and full-flowing river, on 
this stilland peaceful and golden August afternoon. She 
crossed the vibrating suspension-bridge; she continued 
her way by the side of the stream; then she climbed the 
steep Castle Hill, and had a casual look round at the dis- 
tant mountain ranges, from the ethereal Mealfourvonie in 
the south to the darker Ben Wyvis in the north; and 
finally she went on and into the town to execute her mo- 
ther’s commissions. But when these had all been got 
through, she found herself (as she had planned) with a lit- 
tle time of her own; and so, to begin with, she went into 
a small grocer’s shop. 

‘‘A pound of tea, Mrs. Fordyce, and two pounds of 
sugar; and as quick as you can, please, for I'm rather in 
a hurry.” 

The big, buxom, good-natured-looking woman behind 
the counter seemed more inclined to pause and have a 
chat with Miss Eelin than to despatch her business; and 
so she had again to be urged. 

**And how mrch will that ceme to?” 

**One and eightpence, if ye please, Miss Eelin.” 

The girl took out her purse, and searched all through it. 

‘Dear me,” she said, “* how stupid! I have only got 
one and sixpence-halfpenny with me. You'll just have 
to take out some of the tea, Mrs. Fordyce.” 

‘I’m sure you'll not be wanting to affront me, Miss 
Eelin,” said the big, soft-featured woman, who appeared to 
be of a sensitive temperament. ‘When you know that 
anything in the shop is at your service—and no question 
of money at all!” 

“ Well, well, Mrs. Fordyce,” said the young lady, blithe- 
ly, ‘if you carry on your shop on sentimental princip'es 
of that kind, I wonder how long you'll have a roof over 
your head. But I'll owe you the three halfpence—I won't 
ask you to open the packet—for I want to get along at 
once to old Granny Sinclair.” 

**Ay, I thought it was something of that kind,” said 
Mrs. Fordyce, with a smile. ‘And you'll just owe me the 
three halfpence until I ask you for it, Miss Eelin.” 

Miss Eelin now left the shop, went quickly along to an- 
other thoroughfare, passed up a narrow entry, ascended a 
stair, and knocked at a door and opened it. Apparently 
she knew her way well, for the next minute found her in a 
small and rather dusky room, the sole occupant of which 
was a shrivelled little old woman, who lay huddled up in 
a dilapidated rocking-chair. The window at which she 
sat looked out upon a court-yard, above the high wall of 
which some rowan-trees and poplars showed—their sunlit 
foliage almost motionless against the flecked blue and 
white of the sky; but she was not regarding these; she 
had been helplessly staring at her brown and bony fingers, 
clasped in her lap, until the arrival of this visitor had sud- 
denly aroused her attention. 

** Well, Granny,” said the new-comer, in her buoyant 
and matter-of-fact fashion, ‘‘ has there been no one looking 
in for a moment to cheer you up on this fine afternoon?” 

“*T've just been wearyin’ for ye, Miss Eeliv,” said the 
old woman, in a quavering voice, “and wonderin’ hour 
by hour whether ye would come. It’s a long, long day, 
now that they're keeping Jean so late; sometimes it’s near 
ten o'clock before she gets home.” 

** Well, I'm going to make you a cup of tea now,” con- 
tinned Miss Eelin, briskly, ‘‘and we'll pull your chair 
back a bit, and open the window to freshen the air, you 
know; and I see your cushion is all slouched down—you 
must let me help you over to the bed until I get things 
put straight; and if there’s any fire in the kitchen, we'll 
soon have some hot water—” 

And thereupon she set busily to work; and that with a 
wise motherliness, and dexterity, and tact beyond all praise. 
If in outward seeming she was even younger than her 
years, in her judgment, her sagacity, her patient tolerance 
of weakness or stupidity, her good-humored dealing with 
fractious tempers, she was a grown woman of quite excep- 
tional gifts and qualities. Perhaps, indeed, her very youth- 
fulness —or that appearance of fresh and light - hearted 
youth fulness—stood her in good stead. People who other- 
wise might have been inclined to stand on their rights and 
dignities (which are jealously guarded among certain sec- 
tions of the poorer classes) became more amenable when 
it was only a mischief - loving, whimsical, domineering 
slim slip of a girl who was determined on having her 
own way. In her home and out of it this domineering 
had come to be a recognized kind of thing; every one, or 
nearly every one, submitted to it: who was going to take 
Miss Eelin too seriously, and run all the unimagined risks 
of offending her and quarreling with her? But some- 
times the timid and apprehensive mother thought of the 
future—and of a future that might be near. 

And on this occasion the intruder forthwith took upon 
herself the entire control of the little dwelling and its soli- 
tary occupant too; she got the hot water and made the 
tea; she laid the cloth; she went to the cupboard and 
brought out what remained of a cold leg of mutton (that 
small joint had made a most desperate hole in Wild Eelin’s 
finances—and all unknown to the Bean.an-Tighearn); she 
cut one or two thin and neatly trimmed slices; she added 
some lettuce leaves, and sprinkled the same with pepper 
and salt and vinegar; she drew the old dame’s chair close 
to the table; she pulled the window-blind right to the top, 
for a more cheerful light; and then she said— 

“* Now, Granny, there you are. And what shall I read 
to you while you're having your tea?” 

* Jean was leaving me a paper there, but I’m feart the 
print is getting to be too little for my old eyes—” 

‘This one, is it? Oh, the Observer. And what would 
you like to hear about first—the Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages, I suppose—” 

** Maybe,” said old’ Granny Sinclair, ‘‘ maybe there’s 


‘*A Princess OF THULE,” ‘‘ Mapcap Vio.et,” *‘ THe STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” *‘ BrisEts,” ETC. 


something more about that young lass—her that was 
wearing the white rosette—” 

**Oh, the White Cockade creature — why, you're not 
interested in her, surely!—” 

“Ay, but she’s a smart lass, that one,” said the old wo- 
man, with a dim sort of smile, for these comfortable 
things before her had enlivened her spirits somewhat— 
‘*ay, she has some spunk, that one; and who was telling 
her all the old stories—and how was she knowing all 
about the ’45 and the wild men of Glenmoriston—” 

Miss Eelin burst out laughing. 

‘‘Granny, Granny, have you never guessed? Why, 
that’s me! Don’t you know that I’m a great authoress? 
I write poetry, and prose, and lots of other things; and 
I'm going to write about you; I’m going to describe you 
as one of the notable heroines of the nineteenth century, 
because you take everything that happens with such a 
brave heart, und you never complain—here have I been 
in the house nearly half an hour, and you've never even 
mentioned the pains in your back, whereas anybody else 
would have been groaning and whining and yaumering. 
Have you never guessed—not even when you saw your 
own recollections put into print?” 

The old dame had ceased stirring her tea: she looked 
stupefied. 

* You, Miss Eelin?—is it you?—is it you that’s her that 
stands up for Prince Charlie?” 

** And what for no? Bring the ghost of Lord President 
Forbes before me this minute, and you'll hear the talking 
I'll give him!” 

**And—and— was it yourself that was listening for 
Iseabal Bheag nan Brecaig?’* 

* Why,Granny, that was one of your own tales! It was 
you who told me of the Provost’s murder, and how little 
Isabel happened to see the murderers at work, and how 
she gave information—that led to her own murder; and 
how her crives are heard to this day when the evenings 
are still. along the woods there by the river—” 

*‘ And was you hearing them, Miss Eelin?” the old wo- 
man said, eagerly. 

** Well—that is to say—you know—the girl who signs 
herself * White Cockade’ makes some kind of pretence of 
having been listening—and of having heard something; 
but I wouldn’t believe too mueh, Granny, of what’s in the 
papers. I myself never heard Iseabal Bheag nan Brecaig, 
though I've come past the woods many a time in the very 
stillest of evenings; but then the girl in the Observer, per- 
haps she has more imagination than I have—and more 
time to spend along the river-side.” 

These mystifications seemed to puzzle old Granny Sin- 
clair; and yet she would keep thinking back to what she 
had been told of the young lass who in these degenerate 
days had the courage to wear the White Cockade, 

** Maybe,” she said, ‘‘maybe I am not understanding 
very well, Miss Eelin. Is it yourself that was walking 
through the Islands—and there was the young man that 
would be there to read bis books—were you seeing him?” 

** Bless me, Granny, you're as bad as my mother!” the 
young lady cried, in an injured way. ‘‘ How often must 

tell you that there’s no rea] young man—it’s only a kind 
of ghost, you know—and so is the girl of the White Cock- 
ade, if it comes to that. It’s all nonsense and make-be- 
lieve. I don’t know any young man who haunts the 
Islands—I don’t indeed: the only person I know who is 
always there is Mr. Jameson the Keeper—Curator I would 
call him if I were the Town Council—poor man, he’s 
about out of his mind just now with rheumatism in his 
shoulder, and I am going along this very evening with a 
new kind of embrocation to see if that ll do him any good. 
The idea that I would walk out to the Islands—or any- 
where else—to meet any young man—” 

‘She was seeing him, if they were not speaking,” said 
the old dame, still vaguely thinking back. 

“ Yes, yes, the White Cockade girl! Don’t you under- 
stand? The White Cockade girl may have been up at the 
Islands, and may have seen a young man pacing about un- 
der the trees, and reading a beok; but that is all nonsense 
—that is what they call a romance, and it really doesn’t 
exist. Come, Granny, you must put all these fancies out 
of your head—though I'm afraid I am responsible for 
putting them into your head; and you must take me to be 
just me, and nobody else; and you mustn't imagine I 
would go out to the Islands expecting to find any young 
man strolling about, whether he was a poet or only a com- 
mon person. I should think not, indeed! And here we've 
been chatting and chatting, and I haven't even read you the 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages yet—so let’s get to work !” 

But this gossip about the young lady of the White 
Cockade had occupied much of her available time; and 
when she had finished the slow reading of the newspaper 
announcements—slow, so that Mrs. Sinclair might recog- 
nize any familiar name—she found that she must hurry 
off home or be late for dinner. So she removed the tea 
things; she brought the big-type Bible, which was the 
old Highland woman's easiest reading, and placed it on 
the table, along with her spectacles; she shook up the 
cushion, and generally put things to rights; and then, 
with many farewell admonitions, grave and gay, she took 
her departure, leaving behind her in the solitary little 
room a prevailing atmosphere of thankfulness and satis- 
faction and content. 

When she got home, she found she had only a few 
minutes in which to dress for dinner, but in this brief in- 
terval she managed to supplement her costume with a 
novel form of decoration. This was an oval plaque cast 
in lead, some three and a half inches by two and a half, 
and bearing the following legend in bold relief: 
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It was, in fact, one of the ep granted in former days 
by certain parishes in Scotland to superannuated and de- 
serving persons, licensing them to beg within prescribed 
boundaries. Miss Eelin slipped a bit of blue ribbon 
through the hole at the top; she fastened the ribbon 
round her neck, so that the beggar’s warrant was sus- 
pended in front; and then she made haste down into the 
dining-room, into which her mother had already preceded 
her. They were only the two of them at table; it was 
not often they had visitors. 

And at first the gentle, and placid, and smooth-voiced 
Bean-an-Tighearn did not notice; but presently her eye 
happened to light on that ominous intimation and mute 
prayer. She knew what the dark medal meant. 

** Really, Eelin,” she said, in accents of hurt remon- 
strance, ‘‘ I don’t know what to make of you! Already ?— 
and this only the 8th of the month! What do you do 
with your pocket-money? I never see you buying the 
nicknacks that other girls get for themselves; and yet 
your purse is always empty. I don’t understand it, ex- 
cept that you are incurably careless and extravagant.” 

The culprit said not a word; doubtless she thought that 
silence was her best policy. And, indeed, when the elder 
lady had made a sufficient show of annoyance and re- 
proach, she took out her purse, and selected a sovereign, 
and pushed it along the table-cloth. That was the signal 
for Evlin of the wave-blue eyes. In a second she had 
jumped to her feet, the leaden medallion was thrown 
aside, and the next moment her arms were round her mo- 
ther’s neck. 

‘** Dearest mammie, you're just goodness itself! And I 
know that money slips through my fingers: I don’t be- 
lieve it's made of silver, or gold, or copper at all; I believe 
it’s made of the gossamer stuff you see on the hedges on 
the autumn mornings. But this time—tiis time there will 
be a difference! Sixpence by sixpence—sixpence by six- 
pence; you will be fairly amazed at the lasting powers of 
this sovereign! And thank you, dear little mother, again 
and again!” 

So that matter was happily settled. But there were 
other adventures lying in wait for Wild Eelin, before she 
had got through with this evening. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN TWILIGHT LAND, 


For she had promised to carry along to Mr. Jameson, the 
Keeper of the Islands, some sort of liniment of strange 
and startling efficacy; and she impatiently waited for 
dinner to be over to be allowed to go. And of course the 
ever-timorous mother would have her take one of the 
maids with her; and of course this Daughter of a thou- 
sand Thanes, who had an excellent opinion of her capacity 
to look after herself, would’ have none of such feeble es 
cort. 

‘‘For the sake of appearances, Eelin,” said the gentle 
mother. 

‘**Appearances ?” she retorted, proudly. ‘‘I wonder 
who is to be judge of the conduct of any one going out 
from this house! Mother, mother,” the girl went on, 
**sometimes it almost makes me laugh—but just as often 
I am nearer crying with vexation—to see the way you 
submit to the airs and pretensions of the snobocracy of 
this town! You—you—with your cultivation, and your 
knowledge of foreign cities, and your friendship with fa- 
mous people—you, to listen meekly to these provincial no- 
bodies, and have never a word of protest when they pre- 
sume upon you with their bourgeois prejudices, their 
empty opinions, and their parochial ideas of precedence 
and importance and showing off. ‘The dear Princesses!’ 
I don’t believe any one of them ever saw a Princess, ex- 
cept perhaps on a steamboat on the Caledonian Canal! 
And you! mother—you—when they are inflating them- 
selves before you—why don’t you quietly say to them, ‘I 
saw something of the Princesses when I was Maid of Hon- 
or to the Queen; but of course they were much younger 
then; only they don’t forget old friends’? And why don’t 
you take them up to the wall of your own drawing-room, 
and point to this water-color and that water-color, with 
their inscriptions, and again you could say, ‘ You see they 
don’t forget old friends—’” 

** Eelin,” said the mother, half laughing (but yet secret- 
lv inclined to be just a little bit pleased over the fierce in- 
dignation of her champion), ‘‘if I were to do anything of 
that kind, what would it be but self-assertion, and what is 
self-assertion but the safest and surest mark of the parvenu 
all over the world?” 

“Oh, but, mummie, you do allow yourself to be jumped 
on so completely—” 

“*They might not find themselves so successful if they 
tried the operation on you, Eelin,” the elder woman said, 
with a smile. 

At this the sea-blue black-lashed eyes were opened 
wide. 

** What are yon talking about, mother? Me? But I am 
nobody! Iam nobody and nothing. Lam like themselves, 
Iam stupid, and ignorant, and provincial, like themselves; 
they can jump upon me if they choose. But it is you— 
it is you, mother—when I see their presumption towards 
you—their thick-headed misunderstanding of your refine- 
ment, and your shy ways, and the gracious qualities that 
just make all the world of a difference between you and 
them—then my blood boils; and sooner or later—” 

“* Yes—sooner or later?” said the Bean-an-Tighearn, now 
luughing outright. 

** Sooner or later—when | see them imposing upon you 
with their affectations, and gentilities, and professions of 
acquaintance with the fashionable world—well, I will give 
them a word or two of enlightenment, Yes, I will, I 
wiil say to them, ‘Do you know who my mother is?—do 
you know who you're talking to?’ ” 

‘The grammar, Eelin!” 

“The grammar'’s good enough for them; it’s the kind 
they’re used to,” she replied, disdainfully. ‘ Although 
I suppose there isn’t one of them who wouldn't pretend 
to be able to correct your reading of Dante—yes, and give 
you a few hints about Spanish assonances—or be kind 
enough to tell you what was the proper way of addressing 
her Majesty—” 

** And now, my dear Whirlwind,” said the slight, silver- 
haired, gentle-mannered lady, rising from her place, ‘‘ now 
that you have finished your tirade against the highly re- 
spectable society of Invernish—not that you know any- 
thing whatever about the people, for you won't go near 
them—” 
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‘*T would go near them soon enough if they would treat 
you with proper consideration!” the girl exclaimed. 

‘They are very good, kind, generous people—generous 
to a fault, for they keep sending you invitation after in- 
vitation, and you always make some excuse, and I have 
to go and leave cards for you. But now that your tirade 
is finished, I suppose you have conclusively pete: that 

ou needn’t take Agnes with you on your walk up to the 
slands. Very well Only you'd better be off at once. 
And don’t stop talking to Mr. Jameson. And get home 
well before dusk.” : 

And thus it was that when Eelin of the eyes like the 
sea-wave sallied forth from the house, she was alone; and 
this time she took her way up the river instead of down, 
making for the Islands that lie in mid-stream. But *‘it 
wasna to meet Duneira’s men ”—no, nor yet any poet or 
provost’s son. For she was an independent lass, was this 
one; and held her head right high. 

It was about eight o'clock, and the sun had set some 
twenty minutes before; but in these latitudes there is an 
abundance of daylight at that hour, in the early part of 
August. All along the west, over the wooded hills, there 
reigned a golden after-glow, fair,and peaceful, and serene, 
that had hardly anywhere a suggestion of cloud; but 
overhead in the pellucid blue-gray there were a few saf- 
fron-tinted flakes, changeless and motionless, their soft and 
steady fire seeming to say that they could see things un- 
known to the denizens of this nether world—that they 
were looking out to the wild conflagration going on 
among the Coolin peaks, and by the shores of Canna and 
Uist and Barra, aud across the flaming waters of the At- 
lantic to the splendors of the horizon-line. Here, indeed— 
all around her, as she went on between the open fields 
and the rowans and alders bordering the river —every- 
thing was quiet and tranquil, and inclined to become 
mystically pale. The glow from the west reflected on 
the broad bosom of the stream was of a soberer tone; and 
on the oily surface of the smoothly swinging. current there 
were myriads of rapid, tremulous threads and streaks and 
touches of shadow, where the swift-changing ripples 
caught the opalescent blue of the zenith. The trees, too, 
seemed to be darkening sonewhat; one could imagine a 
trace of spectral mist through and behind the heavy 
masses of foliage. It was daylight, but not day; there 
was something added —a something indefinite, illusory; 
in the all-pervading hush and drawing on of the closing 
hours might not the cries of Little Isabel of the Bannocks 
come plaintively over tx tered heights? 

Well, it was not of Little Isabel of the Bannocks, nor Ee 
of any golden-haired poet who might haunt these solitudes, 
that Eelin Macdonald was thinking as she left the hither 
side of the stream, and crossed one small suspension- 
bridge after another, and followed the winding paths un- 
der the lofty trees and through the tangled brushwood of 
each successive island; it was rather of the superlative 
merits of the embrocation she carried with her in her pock- 
et; and when at length she had reached the Keeper's cot- 
tage, and when she had accomplished her mission—in the 
brisk, common-sense, good-humored manner she could 
assume when she chose—then it was, and not till then, that 
she began to look a little at her surroundings and consid- 
er what slre should do next. The islands are very attrac- 
tive, no doubt; and the Invernishians are properly proud 
of such an ingenious combination of public park and nat- 
ural wilderness, of clear brown swirls and eddies under the 
overhanging hazels and alders, and open and foaming 
white cataracts wiere artificial barriers divert the broad 
rush of the river. But then she had just come round from 
that direction; and there might be a little variety in going 
along the other bank, and crossing by the big suspension- 
bridge further down; moreover, there would be ample 
time for her to get home before dusk; and so, finally, 
without thought of harm—without definite intention of 
any kind—she held on her solitary way. 

And for her, indeed, it promised to be a sufficiently sol- 
itary way. For though she was now facing towards the 
town, and had in sight about a mile of both banks of the 
Nish, with the town itself closing in the vista—the towers 
of the Cathedral, the bridges across the wide water, the 
scattered houses and gardens, and dominating the whole 
the lofty Castle Hill with its baronial walls and parapets— 
and notwithstanding that the peaceful hour might have 
been expected to tempt the good folk out from their homes 
—there were remarkably few people to be seen—only a 
single figure, or a single couple, here or there in the dis- 
tance. She recalled that afterwards. It was a rather pic- 
turesque scene before her, but it was almost an untenanted 
one. And this was how the miracle of transformation 
came to be wrought. 

She was passing behind some trees and bushes—about 
the last of them on this bank—when she suddenly heard 
one small boy call to another— 

‘*Here, Jock, Jock!—he’s got a fesh!” 

She could not see the small boys; but (unless one of 
them was a liar) she knew what had happened; so she 
instantly pushed her way through the hazel branches and 
the still more perplexing briers, until she could look out 
and down upon the broad river. She had anticipated 
correctly. Some way out, and well over his waist in the 
water, was an elderly man, who, with a flat cap and tassel, 
might have been taken for a Georgian schoolboy, or, with 
a diver’s helmet, would have looked as if he had just come 
up from the bottom, so bulgy and capacious were the 
India-rubber waders that he wore up to his armpits; and 
the top of his salmon-rod was steadily bent (no curve of 
beauty invented by any artist of old was ever half so 
beautiful as that curve); while he himself was struggling 
to back out of the heavy current, and yet not dariug to 
detach his attention from the line. 

**Hold on to him, Fergus!” cried Wild Eelin, jeeringly ; 
for she plainly recognized his predicament. 

He must have known her voice, he and Miss: Helin be- 
ing old and familiar friends; but he paid no heed to her; 
he did not even turn his head when he had successfully 
made his way ashore and warsled up on the grass. He 
had enough to occupy him. Most likely he had been fish- 
ing this pool for several days, hour after hour, morning 
and evening, without getting a single rise to his fly; and 
now that he had induced one of the coy creatures to ac- 
cept a Dunkeld, or a Silver Doctor, or a Durham Ranger, 
he was not going to waste any of his thought on a laugh- 
ing-eyed, saucy minx who had come along to look over 
his shoulder, as it were. Especially at the beginning of 
the fight, when all was as yet uncertainty. 

Now it is to be observed that at the opening of these 
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preseadings there were only four spectators—that is to 
say, the fisherman Fergus Dunn, the daughter of the 
House of Kinvaig, and two nameless and barefooted lad- 
dies. And the town was a mile away, and it was past 
eight o'clock; and the surrounding country had appeared 
deserted. And yet very soon Miss Eelin, who could not 
help tarrying to witness this silent duel between Fergus 
and the fish, became vaguely conscious that several peo- 
ple had congregated around her—behind her on the grassy 
bank and up on the gravelled pathway; and every yard 
or two that the salmon retreated down the river, this un- 
known concourse, mysteriously augmenting itself every 
moment, also moved forward. At first she gave the scat- 
tered crowd no heed, because it was mostly invisible to 
her, and all her attention was concentrated on the point 
where the line touched the water; but presently this ever- 
increasing assemblage had extended up and down until 
it seemed to encompass the fisherman and his young com- 
panion. Whence and whither had these people come, then, 
on this still, voiceless, vacant evening? Had they sprung 
out of the bowels of the earth? 

There was a boil on the surface of the current: Boom! 
went a murmur of excitement through the mass of spec- 
tators. And yet truly this was but a poor-spirited fish; 
it would not show any kind of fight; it merely sulked at 
the bottom from time to time, and then again it would 
fall down with the stream, making it a matter of calcula- 
tion as to how long i: would take to reach the sea. 

“‘A sluggish one, that, Fergus,” said the girl who w4s 
following him step by step. 

“‘ Beggars maunna be choosers, Miss Eelin,” responded 
her friend; salmon of any kind being prized in these wa- 
ters. 

And meanwhile the small multitude, that had doubtless 
been perceived from the Castle Hill, had grown with in- 
credible rapidity to a great multitude—old men and young, 
lasses and lads, message-boys, grave townsfolk, strengers 
in tourist attire: why, even the nurses at the Infirmary 
opposite had come flying across the garden to peer through 
the railings at the unwonted turmoil. All along the 
banks and out on to the suspension-bridge these eager 
swarms of folk clustered, with eyes glowering through the 
gathering dusk at the oily breadth of river; it was a ner- 
vous crowd, expectant, quick to answer and warn and as- 
sert among its composite members; while even the dogs 
had become quite excited by the general ferment, and 
were careering hither and thither, yelping and barking. 
Then every new-comer—every unit added to the dense ac- 
cumulation—had to be informed; and had plenty of in- 
formants. 

‘‘ It’s only a sea-trout,” said one, contemptuously. 
was a fool. 

‘It’s a twenty-pounder—I saw him maself when he 
jumped out of the watter!” another maintained, thinking 
to gain importance. He was a liar. 

“ There's no half enough strain on the line!” said a third. 
He was a critic—and a fool and a liar all combined. 

**Teach your grandmother! There’s not a better fish- 
erman than Fergus Dunn in the whole of Invernish- 
shire!” 

‘** Keep out o' the way there, you laddies!” 

“ Haud back—haud back! Gie the man a chance!” 

“I'm sayin’, will naebody ca’ in they d——d dogs!” 
This outburst of righteous indignation was addressed to 
the crowd at large, by an irate old carter who appeared 
to have gone half out of his mind with sympathetic anx- 
iet 
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y. 

*“Ah—ah! Look—look! There —there—there!”—a 
thousand exclamations broke forth simultaneously when 
twice the sluggish salmon rolled over and showed itself 
on the surface; and then there was an all-absorbing scru- 
tiny to see that the line still held. ; 

It was the strangest spectacle —none stranger of its 
kind could be found anywhere else in the Queen’s domin- 
ions: the wan twilight gradually coming over the castled 
hill, and the town, and the hanging woods, but leaving 
the wide stream of a curious metallic hue; the dark as- 
semblage, slow-moving and murmuring; the nucleus of 
this nebulous gathering a little elderly man who was be- 
ing steadily drawn down to the sea by a stubborn fish, his 
companion a young girl who was either carried on, step 
by step, by the keenness of her interest in the struggle, or 
who was too proud to acknowledge the existence of this 
great concourse surrounding her. Then came the thrill- 
ing moment of the bridge; and when old Fergus was seen 
to descend into the water again, to follow the fish under- 
neath, there were further exclamations. 

“The man ‘Il drown himself!” 

* He canna hold back against that wecht o’ watter!” 

‘** He’ll be into a hole!” 

‘*Ach away! He kens every stone on the bottom as 
well’s he kens the High street!” 

‘** He canna follow—it’s no possible!” 

Indeed it seemed a perilous exploit; for the river was 
high; and here the confined current charged furiously 
through; but Fergus, cautiously groping with foot after 
foot, made on and on, until the mass of spectators over 
his head had to rush from one side of the bridge to the 
other. And still the tackle held; and still the obdurate 
salmon, trusting solely to the weight of the stream, and 
not tiring itself by any dramatic flourishes, kept retreat- 
ing and retreating; and still the mystical twilight deep- 
ened all around, until here and there, through the gar- 
dens of the adjacent villas, the golden star of some newly 
lit lamp trembled and gleamed. 

As for Wild Eelin, forgetful of time, place, and circum- 
stances, the overpowering fascination of the pursuit held 
her captive; and old Fergus, who had returned to the 
bank after getting underneath the bridge, addressed to her 
a word now and again, as if assuming she would not de- 
sert him, but see out this adventure to the end. Besides, 
there was an indescribable glamour, witchery, diablerie 
about the scene all around her, now that the darkness was 
closing down; the sombre, half-silent assemblage seemed 
a phantasmal kind of thing; the spectral light on the wa- 
ter appeared to come from no earthly source. 

Of a sudden there was a low cry from the crowd; the 
fish had shown itself again--even through that ashen 
glare on the surface of the current. 

“The white feather at last!” 

‘Dod, he’d better take care: Fergus Dunn’s efter 'm!”’ 

**The dour deevil—he'll be off yet!" 

And again he showed —this time sailing somewhat near 
er the bank. Fergus took a firm stand, reeling up tight. 
By this time they were all of them down in the suburbs of 
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Invernish, and servants at attic windows and their mistresses at front doors 
were straining their eyes out into the dusk, wondering at the tumult. At 
length, and unexpectedly, Fergus turned to his companion. 

‘Will ve take the rod now, Miss Eelin?’”’ 

There was hardly any opportunity for hesitation, and she was a fearless 
kind of creature: the next second she had got the rod in her left hand, and 
the fingers of ber right hand on the reel; while old Fergus was creeping 
ind crouching down by the water-side, with a formidable steel instrument 
in his grip. The hum of the people had almost ceased; they seemed to 
dread lest their talking—their very breathing—might work some mischief. 
Inch after inch Fergus crawled along; Eelin was putting on all the strain 
she dared; then there was a gradual giving in and giving in—her fingers 
busy with the reel as if her very life depended on it: finally came a quick 
stroke of the gaff, and the next moment the fish, in the fading light, was 
seen to be safe on the bank. The whole multitude seemed to give one sigh 
of relief and satisfaction, and the pent-up flood of excited talk broke loose, 
each man turning to his neighbor with a triumphal look, as if he himself 
had been through the long contest and come out the happy victor 

And now, for Miss Eelin, arrived the reaction. When she had surren- 
dered the rod, and bade good-night to Fergus, she turned to set out for 
home, and the crowd courteously made way for her to pass. She went 
back to the suspension-bridge, which was now almost empty; she crossed 
over to the other side, and then she sped away like a ghost through the 
crepuscular gloom. There was no longer any intoxicating eagerness of 
interest, no proud disregard of bystanders, no wilful self-reliance. A cer- 
tain chilliness of reflection had supervened. There was an ominous ques- 
tion occupying her mind and momentarily assuming larger dimensions; and 
the question was this—What would the shy, gentle-natured, decorous Bean- 
an-Tighearn think when told that her daughter Eelin had acted as gillie for 
an old fisherman, in full view of the assembled populace of Invernish, to 
say nothing of the hotel tourists from the south? Nay, Eelin herself could 
now recall (with a burning forehead) that at the very moment she took 
the rod from old Fergus she distinctly beard one English stranger say to 
his companion, ‘‘ Why, it’s better than a theatre!” She would have liked to 
kill that man 


Now amongst those who had made way to let her go through the crowd 
was a rather good-looking young fellow—tall, fair - haired, with refined 
features, and somewhat timid gray eyes—who seemed considerably struck 
by her appearance. He was daring enougli—in the dim half-darkness no 
one could notice him—to let his regard follow her while she remained in 
sight. And then he turned to his neighbor—who was waiting to see the 
ten-pounder tied head and tail. 

Do you know who that young lady was?” he ventured to ask 

The lad—who looked like a tradesman’s messenger, and doubtless was 

acquainted with everybody—stared at his confession of ignorance. 
That?” said he. ‘‘ That was Miss Macdonald of Kinvaig!” 


(To pe COnTINUED.] 



































































































































COSTUME WITH BELTED BLOUSE AND BLACK AND WHITE TRIMMING. 


Cut Paper Pattern No, 32,—{See Page 89.) 












































































































































































COSTUME WITH BRAIDED SKIRT AND BLOUSE-WAIST WITH FRILL 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 33.—{See Page 39.) 








BECOMING WINTER MODELS. 


AN effective gown particularly suitable for house wear, but equally appro- 
i priate for the street made in different colors, has some rather original 
points as to trimming and combination of coloring. The gown illustrated is or 
a pale sage-green cloth of a satin finish, and of light enough weight to drape 
gracefully. The skirt fits closely over the hips and in front, and all the fulness 
at the back is put into as small a space as possible. While the skirt is nar- 
rower than those worn last season, there is enough flare about the foot to give 
a particularly smart appearance: It is trimmed with bands of braid, black and 
dead gold, and where the ends are fastened there are small Roman gold buttons 
The gold and the black look especially well against the pale green. The waist 
is braided to match that on the skirt. The color and frill are faced with darker 
green velvet, which shows just enough to give another tone of coloring. This 
style of waist can be altered so that it can be worn either by a stout or a slender 
woman, by having the fulness differently arranged. 

The different colors of red are many in number, and all are in fashion this 
season. Where red is not becoming, a good plan is to have the gown trimmed 
with white or black, or both white and black; and if this is brought against the 
face there is not the same danger of the red seeming a trying color. 

A smart gown of a dull red cloth is made on a model that is extremely fashion- 
able this winter, The skirt is the usual medium size, with all the fulness at the 
back. The waist is exceedingly becoming made with an effective yoke of white 
satin trimmed with bands of black braid. Over the tops of the sleeves are epau- 
lettes of white trimmed with bands of braid, and the belt and collar are of the 
same. There is no other trimming on the gown, but the black and red and 
the white give a smart look that makes the gown quite appropriate to small 
receptions as well as for street wear. It is a gown which is so much liked !.at 
it is sure to appear in different variations for next spring. 


MONOTONOUS LIVES. 
\ ONOTONOUS or colorless lives are lived by two classes of people—those 
4 who appear to like them and those who pretend not to do so. 

Those who like a quiet monotonous living do vot need our pity. If they prefer 
a placid existence, which does not make strenuous demands on their minds or 
their bodies, they have a riglit so to choose. They remind one continually of the 
old rhyme of the sloth who refused to get up in the morning to look at the sun- 
rise. ‘It can be done,” he said, ‘‘ without advice from me.” 

To an unprejudiced mind life seems to have been made to get ahead in, and if 
we refuse to learn or to grow, to suffer or to feel, during the opportunities we 
have in this world, we cannot wonder that we know no more at its end than we 
did at its beginning. 

But we cannot pity those who complain of the monotony of daily living. 
Lives are only monotonous where the livers wish them so to be. New aspira- 
tions, new desires, new thoughts, introduced into a life, will certainly change its 
current, and, in time, its environment and conditions. People who complain of 
monotony are usually too mentally lazy to plan new circumstances for themselves. 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS. | 
Baked Stuffed Cucumbers.—This is a very 
new and'a very delicious dish, and one that 
clubmen and gourmands much appreciate. 
Take cucumbers of fairly good size—say 
six or eight inches long. Cut them in two, 
lengthwise, and scoop.out the inside—seeds 
and all; but leave the tomy Bn whole 
and thick enough to be firm. the seeds 
and pulp into the chopping-bowl, and add 
salt and pepper, or, better still, bits of green 
peppers and tomato and bread crumbs. Chop 
all fine and mix well. Fill each half shell, 
and put plenty of butter in the stuffing and 
on top, so that it may brown well. Bake in 
a hot oven for an hour. The stuffing should 
be very hot in seasoning, and very well mix- 
ed, and the cooking must be very thorough. 


Entire Wheat Bread.—One cup of wheat 
flour, 1 quart of entire wheat flour, one quar- 
ter of a cake of compressed yeast, 1 pint of 
water, or milk if preferred, 1 teaspoonful of 
shortening (either lard or butter), a half-tea- 
spoonful of salt, molasses according to taste. 
Beat hard with a spoon, and let rise over- 
night. In the morning mould, and let it rise 
again. This quantity will make two loavcs. 





Eggs @ la Tabasco.—This was given by a 
famous chef, and is always delicious. Bring 
to a boil a pint of cream. Drop into it the 
eggs you wish to poach (it will take 4 
easily), and drop them into a muffin-ring. | 
By so doing they will not spread into an un- 
gainly and awkward shape. Have ready as 
many small slices of toast as you have eggs, 
and lift the eggs carefully upon them—one 
for each. Season with salt and pepper and 
4 drops of tabasco. They should be rather 
hot with the sauce. Pour the rest of the 
cream over them. 


A very simple Dessert.—Have some rice 
boiled dry so that each kernel stands apart ; 
keep ready to serve hot. Make a rich hard 
sauce, and beat into it all the strawberries 
that you can get in. The dessert can be 
served in two ways—with the rice in the 
centre and the sauce round it, or the rice in 
a dish by itself and the sauce in another one. | 
It is just a matter of taste. The result is the 
same. It can be made with preserved straw 
berries and is very good. 


Cottage cheese seasoned with paprika, but- 
ter, and chives makes a nice relish with cold | 
roast beef, 


Sandwiches for a little supper are very 
nice made of bread cut very thin (either | 
brown or white) and buttered. A crisp let- | 
tuce leaf—but it must be really crisp to be | 
good—between the slices. Or sage-cheese is 
good. Or chopped roast beef well peppered. 
All these sandwiches are nice served togeth- 
er and with beer. 


Baked Egg-Plant.—Remove the inside of 
an egg-plant, but leave the shell hard and 
firm. Be sure that there are no breaks or 
cracks in the shell. Mash the pulp well, and 
add bread crumbs, a wineglass or more of 
good cream, butter, and salt (plenty of the 
latter especially), and paprika. Put all back 
in the shell and tie up and bake. The length 
of time it will take to bake depends upon the 
size of the egg-plant, but it will take certain- 
ly an hour and perhaps longer. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





“A | paar type of the highest order 


° nce in manutacture.” 


Welter Baker & C0: 











Absolutely Pure. ¢ | 
Delicious. 

i 8 Nutritious. 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 17%0. 
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The luxury of 
a breakfast is in its 


Nice Hol Biscuil 


rolls and muffins. 
Royal Baking Powder 
makes them light, 


| 


has been used in the 
Paris hospitals for 
over thirty years, 
and physicians 
concede it to have 
more sustaining qualities 
than any tonic concoction in 
the market. Don’t forget itisa -<AggE 
Pure Wine, and so cer- _ eg 
tified by the U. S. Govt, , 7 











or Watch, Clock, or Toilet Set, 
with 20 pounds COCKATOO 
TEAS and a handsome present 
with every pound. Send for new 
illustrat premium and reduced 
rice-list. THE GREAT AMERICAN 
‘eA COMPANY, 31 and 33 Vesey 









sweet, anid delicious. 











Street, New York, P. O. Box 289, 





The Huntsman’s Good Cheer 


—made ready at the camp fire in a minute—a steam. 


ing cup of , 


It is a foe to fatigue—nourishing and delicious. The nutriment of prime 
beef, delicately spiced and seasoned. Quickly prepared with cold or hot 
water. Sold by all druggists and grocers everywhere. 

“Various Views on Vigoral” mailed for the asking. 




















Armour & Company, Chicago. 











Pabst Malt Extract, 
| The “BEST” Tonic, 
} pomunmmentes to build up 
convalescent, strengthen 
| the weak and overworked, 
and produces sound, refresh- | 


ing 
i Druggists. 





Some idea may be formed of the | > 
magnitude of the Pabst Brewing Co, [Sea | 
manufacturers of wtey 


Pabst Malt Extract, 


The “BEST” Tonic, 

when the fact is known that this Com- 
pany has paid in revenue taxes to the 
Government of the United States, a 
sum equivalent to the total salaries of 
all the Presidents from George Wash- 
ington to William McKinley, and in 
addition, a sum sufficient to compen- 
sate each President at $50,000 per 
year for the next 100 years. 

Merit in the Pabst product has 
made this possible. 
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TheModem STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain, 


J, L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, 
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Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
to 


quires a most gentle soap, 


sort of violence it, re- 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

the that 
clears but not excoriates. 


Pears’, soap 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 





MARTIN WESLEY GRAY. 

| Mrs. Gray of 3105 Columbus 

v) Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., writes: 
My baby is a 


f MELLIN’S 
\ FOOD 
; BABY 


he has had nothing else, and is jolly 
and happy all day long. 


Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send 
you a sample of Mellin’s Food free of expense. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


grow paying crops because they're 


fresh and always the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick to Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 
1898 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Sample packet of seeds and 
seed annual. Crocker Flower 
Seed Co.,Minneapolis,Minn, 
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BLACK COSTUME WITH APPLIQUE TRIMMING ON CERISE VELVET. 


(See Pacr 34 





CCORDING to the report just published by the St. 

John’s Guild, there were 27,914 children carried last 
summer by the Floating Hospital, and 15,592 women. Of 
these 812 women had salt-water baths, 5206 children were 
washed, and 1991 babies 

After allowing one child for each mother who went 
there were still, as can be readily seen, 12,322 children to 
be distributed among them, which means that few mothers 
went without their hands being full 

A woman is sometimes seen on board, in fact, with six 
children under her charge, some of them belonging to a 
neighbor, und even to different neighbors, who have been 
too busy to leave their wash-tubs for the day 

Although the St. John’s Guild now receives an annual 
sum from the State, it is, like many other deserving in- 
stitutions, in need of funds. The necessity for a second 
floating hospital is clearly recognized. This would enable 
children and their mothers to leave simultaneously from 
both sides of town. As it is now, the boat must go from 
a pier on the East to one on the North River; and neither 
side can send a party out more than a certain number of 
times each week 

The embarkation of these hundreds of poor women and 
children on a hot summer morning is one of the most in- 
teresting sights to be seen in New York. Before they are 
admitted on to the hospital itself they are examined by 
waiting physicians, for contagious diseases, and now and 
then the spectacle must be witnessed. of the tragedy of 
some eager mother with her children being barred an en- 
trance because of measles or worse.’ 

Once on board the boat, every comfort is found. The 
supply of fresh milk is almost endless. The dinner is 
wholesome, and the vegetables for it are fresh. The decks 
are wide and ample, though the crowd on them makes it 
impossible often to move about freely. 

The bath-rooms are a delight, and the nurses who wash 
those of the children whom their mothers yield are dressed 
in bathing-suits, so as not to be inconvenienced by the 
constant splashing 

But it is in a corner of the boat where the cribs for the 
sick babies are found, presided over by trained nurses in 
uniform, that one comes upon real daintiness. The cribs 
are so pretty and well cared for. The nurses are so smil- 
ing and so tender. It is like a little sanctuary set apart 
Quick tears, too, are always ready here. For the visitor 
sees on the pillow many an old drawn face on a baby of 
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eight months, and the mother bending over 
it looks like one whom sudden unexpected 
sorrow has dazed. 


The exhibition of Miss Cecilia Beaux’s por- 
traits was opened with a tea. Persons who 
have watched the development of this young 
woman’s powers are hardly surprised at the 
spontaneous outburst of praise which this ex- 
hibition has called forth. One critic,not given 
to many enthusiasms, says that ten years 
hence Miss Beaux will be one of the foremost 
portrait-painters here or abroad, and that to- 
day she holds her own with uncommon ease. 


Were both Governors and Randalls islands 
really transformed into parks, would the poor, 
for whose benefit, the politician tells us, they 
are intended, profit by the change? 

There would always be, unless free ferriage 
were also provided, the question of transpor- 
tation. Would the poor be able to afford the 
luxury? 

Five cents, three, even two, seems little 
enough in itself. But for a man earning fif 
teen dollars a week, with a family of six to 
provide fer, eighty cents deducted for car 
fare every time the family has an outing 
would mean no small drain on the resources 
of the wage-earner. If in addition to his car 
fare he would have to pay his ferriage, he 
would be apt to think twice before going on 
any expedition, even to a park which the 
public speaker has urged for his benefit. 

The question of transportation is one in- 
volved in that of all growth and power among 
a people. Civilization itself is dependent on 
some solution of it. We understand this 
when we open savage lands like those of Afri 
ea, and we begin to lay railway tracks and to 
build highways almost before we put up 
churches and schools. But we are a long 
time in recognizing how the question of trans- 
portation might afflict the very poor in large 
cities, and the unthinking have many times 
been known to decry the lack of appreciation 
among those who insist on spending their 
Sundays in the slums, when the green fields 
of Central Park are open to them 


A definite conclusion 
seems now to have 
been reached in regard 
to the placing of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Monument. The dis 
cussions have heen 
tierce and the feelings 
warm. But, after all, 
now that it is over, we 
as a body have been 
brought to a better un- 
derstanding of what 
we as good citizens 
owe to our metropolis 
in the way of not in 
terfering with the 
beautiful, the symmet 
rical, and the appro 
printe. 

In arousing interest 
in our public improve- 
ments we are often 
obliged to refer to the masses, ani 
our duties in relation tothem. And 
perhaps if we did not, we might 
find ourselves of a sudden robbed of 
the potent vote without which none 
of our philanthropies could be car 
ried on. But it was funny, for all 
that, to hear one of the protests 
made against abandoning the pro- 
posed site on the Plaza and carrying 
the monument to Claremont. The 
reason given was that it was unpa- 
triotic to place it where only mill- 
jionaires and those owning their 
carriages could see it! One who 
did not know might have imagined 
that the indigent of the town were in 
the habit of alone frequenting that 
square which is under the shadow 
of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s house 
and looked down upon by the Me- 
tropolitan Club, while none of the 
great body of our. working - men 
were ever to be found near Grant's 
Tomb or on the shaded slopes of 
the river-bank near by. 

It has done us all good to know 
that there is an active body of men 
ready to defend us from the inap- 
propriate and the ugly. Our art 
enthusiasts are few, except perhaps 
for paintings and bric-a-brac. Now 
and again some dweller in town is 
found who walks the streets with 
wide-open eyes, noting not alone 
what has been accomplished, but 
quick to perceive special opportun- 
ities for improvement. They have 
plans for corners and squares, and 
they tell you how beautiful the en- 
trance to the tunnel on Fourth Ave- 
nue might become with appropriate 
statues and some bit of monument- 
al architecture. They know all 
the good carvings in stone, and can 
detect in a moment just what has 
spoiled the facades of certain 
houses, But these people are rare, 
and for the most part the streets 
are full of persons who have neither 
interest nor appreciation for the 
things about them. 
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vided interests as yet. Municipal interest is lacking in 
us. We differ, certainly, from other cities in our attitude 
towards the accomplishments of our architects and engi- 
neers. We point out new buildings by name, But the 
Boston man says “ours” when he points to one of special 
note. Did any New-Yorker ever say to a stranger “ our” 
Metropolitan Opera- House? 

One is especially thankful, then, to those gentlemen 
whose sense of integrity caused them to refuse « sanction 
to the placing of the statue. For sometimes one is in- 
clined to include among the unpardonable sins an archi- 
tectural outrage, and call it the werst of them all. It 
cannot be draped nor concealed like a statue in-doors, 
taken down and put away in a closet like a painting, and 
there it stands, a bald and bold affront to the world’s bet- 
ter understanding. Once committed, no recording angel 
exists who can wipe the record away with a tear. Only 
earthquakes or conflagrations, battles or storms, can re- 
lieve a country of the incubus of an architectural ugli- 
ness once perpetrated among its people. 


One’s desire is that the Christmas present to a friend 
shall express some real sentiment, and that the idea of the 
perfunctory shall be eliminated from it. Time often 
stands as a bar to this, and it is found easier to take what 
the best shops have to offer than to put into execution 
some inspiration of one’s own 

Now and then, however, some one not too busy to neg- 
lect the finer promptings goes to work to build up—there 
is no other word—a gift which shall carry some real feel- 
ing, embody some real meaning. Two such gifts were 
seen in two different houses this year. 

One woman, often forced to dine alone, received a 
centre for her table, and a silver flower-vase to stand on 
it. The centre-piece was covered with red roses, and a 
few of the petals are embroidered on the lace, as though 
they had fallen there. There were also some fresh red 
roses in the vase itself. No hurried buying nor per- 
functory Christmas spirit could have accomplished this. 
Thought must have gone before. 

The other gift was sent to « woman who spends the 
greater part of her time in-doors, The donor had cut in 
white note- paper the design of all the snow crystals 
known, the models being those used in certain of our well- 
equipped schools. These crystals were then pasted on 
blue and bound together with white ribbon, though loose- 
ly, so that each sheet could be removed, looked at by it- 
self, or handed about the room. Among the snowflakes 
was 2 photograph of Nansen. 


Perhaps we have too many di- COSTUME OF SAGE-GREEN CLOTH AND FIGURED VELVET.—(See Pacer 34.) 
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“TM MARY TWEEN OF TOTS.” 


From THe Picture spy JAMES HAYLLAR, EXHIBITED IN THE LONDON RoyaL ACADEMY 
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AND DOWN. 


sb force which men call the law of grav 
itation draws things downward to the 
earth. But a higher law forces everything 
into which life enters to extend upward and 
away from the earth 


rhe plant grows; its leaves extend upward, 
its flowers stand upright The tree grows, 
its trunk, with its wreat burden of branches 


and leaves and fruit, standing there in direct 
opposition to the law by which all bodies are 
drawn and fall to the earth. Why does it do 


that’ 
Because here another law comes into oper 
ation. The laws of life begin here to act, 


and show themselves, even in this tiny peek 
ing spear of grass, to be far superior to the 
laws of matter. The g and the 
longer and stronger it grows the further up 
The tree trunk grows larger and 
higher each year, and each year holds upward 


rass grows 


it reaches 


more and more of its burden of fruit and 
flowers. Only when the life is taken from 
these when the flower is broken or the tree 
is cut—does it fall back into obedience to the 


laws of matter. So long as its life is intact 
it grows up; when its life is destroyed it falls 
down 

Now these laws of ‘‘up and down” reach 
every where, and are fit symbols not only of 
our bodily life, but of our soul life as well 
Our bodies stand upright while they are 
alive, vital with the life of nature. They 
fall when that life is destroyed 

Our souls, when love, the great principle 
of soul life, as of all life, is present, grow 
upward, ever stronger and greater, toward 
perfection, When that great life is destroy- 
ed in the its way thereafter is down, 
and it falls inevitably under the control of 
lower laws, which drag it lower, until it per 
ishes 


soul, 


KEEPING ACCOUNTS. 

: > ~ keeping of accounts accurately is in 

itself an accomplishment, and to those 
who are anxious to manage their affairs 
comfortably and on a firm basis of integrity 
this precaution against error is indispensable 
as a protection against error. One who keeps 
no accounts, who simply carries about with 
her a hazy recollection of amounts spent and 
amounts saved, will soon find herself in- 
volved in a labyrinth of perplexities. To 
recall with precision every detail of one’s 
shopping expeditions, to balance outgo and 
income without some simple system of book 
keeping, involves an unnecessary degree of 
mental worry, and is an unwise waste of 
force. One need not be an expert book- 
keeper to set down every week or every 
mouth, at the top of a page, the sums of 
money which she receives from various 
sources—from her work if she be in business, 
from her profession if she be engaged in art 
or literature, from her father or husband if 
she be simply a lady living at home. On the 
opposite page it is a very simple matter to 
jot down the bills paid, the items at the sev- 
eral shops, the car fares, the money given in 
subscriptions or in charities. Anybody who 
understands the first four rules of arithme- 
tic can manage so small a matter as the or- 
dinary accounts of an ordinary family, if 
she will only be methodical, and adhere to 
her selected system, and observe a certain 
periodicity about the work, as, for instance, 
never letting to-day’s burden slip away upon 
to-morrow, and never leaving an unex- 
plained deficiency, no matter how small it is, 
until it is satisfactorily accounted for. 

No greater check on spendthrift habite 
can be found than that which inheres in the 
conscientious keeping of accounts. The 
trifles run away with large sums, and until 
we really begin to watch with vigilance we 





| her own ideal, so beneath it, so exasperated 





do not realize how the nickels and the dimes | 


and the quarters aggregate into the dollars. 
One buys a few superfluities, ribbons, bon- 
bons, needles, perfumery, small luxuries 
which could be done without, and 
end of the week one finds the purse flat and 
thin, and in a state of pitiful emptiness 
when it should be plethoric. 





says: 


heartily recommend it.’’ 


purposes. 





Chicago. 


at the | 


Mrs. Rorer 


the well-known cooking expert, lecturer and authority on pure food, 
‘*Cottolene is a pure and unadulterated article, and a much 
more healthful product than lard, and as a substitute for the same I 


COTTOLENE 


is pure vegetable oil combined with wholesome beef } 
suet, and is unequaled for shortening and frying 
It makes your food light, appetizing, 


digestible. The genuine € YOttolene is sold everywhere in one to ten 

pound yellow tins, with our trade-marks—"Coffolene"’ and 
steer's head in cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. 
any other way. Made only by 


THE Ang Ayal FRIRBARK seerent,. 


| body wishes to emulate Mr. Nawn, and every- 





Nobody should encourage sordidness or , 
stinginess in herself or others. Miss Pool’s 
strong story of the two Nawns in The Red 
Bridge Neighborhood is a thrilling object- 
lesson against miserliness as a contemptible 
vice, hideous in its effects on character, 
withering to all domestic happiness. No- 


body commiserates the Olives to whom it is 
appointed to live with niggardly souls like 
those the Nawns, father and son, both had— 
poor, starved, and forlorn soulsenough. But 
thrift, frugality, sensible economy, a saga- 
cious forehandedness; are most praiseworthy 
and altogether desirable virtues, and they 
may easily be lovable ones too. 

A person who is worried and harassed and 
torn in pieces by anxiety over money, a per- 
son who drifts into debt and cannot free 
herself from its toils, can hardly be amiable 
or agreeable, for she is so unsatisfactory to 


by the conditions of her life, that she cannot 
help visiting her own faults on the heads of | 
her relatives, 

Be convinced, as you will if you once 
make the attempt, that you can keep ac 
counts as well as another, and the comfort 
of it willappeal‘o you. If practicable open 
a small account in a bank, and settle all bills 
by check; the check, when returned to you, 
is a receipt, and the needful care about the 
management of your money is a good dis- 
cipline, for a bank-account cannot be man- 
aged in a fast and loose manner, but must 
be accurate and systematic. 

Should it become your duty at any time 
to act as treasurer of the funds of others, of 
a society or a. hospital, for instance, either 
temporarily or permanently, the care you 
take in keeping your personal accounts 
should be greatly increased. Absolute hon- 
esty in a treasurer is a prerequisite to fitness 
for office, and, beyond this, an unerring and 
scrupulous nicety in taking care of the ac- 
counts is essential. 
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“For a Clear Skin 


Free from all imperfections, whether irritated 
by heat or cold, sun or wind, or whether subject 
to skin troubles such as Chaps, Eruptions, 
Chafing, Pimples, or Eczema, this cream 
will correct each and all. beautifier,” 
covering up impérfections, but so corrects them 
and the causes by its purifying and healing prop- 
erties that it leaves the skin pure and soft, in its nat- 
ural condition. Equally effective for rough, hard, 
or dry skin, itching piles,burns, scalds,etc. Free 
from oily or greasy properties, it does not 
obstruct the pores or leave the skin sticky 
or untidy, /¢ leaves no visible trace of its 

use. After shaving it is delightful. For 

the baby it cures chafing wonderfully. 

It improves, 


It is nota ‘* 


softens, and preserves the 


skin, and for the face makes the complexion pure and beautiful. 


FOR SALE AT DRUGGISTS, OR SENT, CHARGES PREPAID, 50 CTS. 
Sample Bottle sent for 6 cents by addressing 


Pine Street, Portland, Me. 























VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


Leading druggists and department stores now sell 
it, or send 12 cents in stamps for a small sample to 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 








VAPO-CRESOLENE wisp cet, 


ou sleep 
and Croup. 
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Not guaranteed if sold in 


New York. Montreal. 


A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent 
' to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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Has all the true odor 
fresh natural Violets. 
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VOICE-CULTURE FOR GIRLS. 


BY EMMA CALVE. 


BELIEVE I am to give my ideas about singing, and in advance, and to prevent the possibility of bitter disap- and difficult to manage, only acquiring the necessary flex- 
especially those referring to American girls who think pointment. Lyric art is very beautiful, but those who ibility for operatic purposes after a prolonged and weari 


of following the career of a lyric artist. 


est develupment, affords traditions, ex- 
periences, style—a school, in short—still 
represented in France and Italy by the 
very best masters. Knowing both meth- 
ods, I have no hesitation in suggesting 
that it is preferable to pursue one’s 
vocal studies in France—in Paris, be it 
understood, the centre where all artistic 
and intellectual forces of the universe 
are drawn together; Paris, where those 
who are gifted and who desire to dedi- 
cate themselves to a special course of 
study naturally congregate. The choice 
of an instructor in singing, more apt- 
ly termed a professor of vocal tech- 
nique, is of the highest possible impor- 
tance, for upon this teacher may de- 
pend the future of the voice confided 
to his care. It is surely far wiser to 
go to some master whose reputation is 
entirely established than to risk placing 
one’s self in the hands of a more or less 
inexperienced and incompetent instruc 
tor. In Paris, at the National Couserva 
tory of Music and Declamation, there 
are eight singing-teachers, all male. 
They have been carefully selected from 
among innumerable candidates, whose 
artistic aims and value as successful in 
structors have rendered them eligible for 
the positions, Of these eight masters 
the most deservedly famous are Mes 
sieurs Edmond Duvernoy, Crosti, 8’ lves 
Bax, and Girodet, who trained nearly all 
of the singers of the present generation 
who have made their mark at the Grand 
Opéra or the Opéra Comique. 

Apart from the Conservatory profess- 
ors, there are many outsiders who merit 
consideration, notably Crabadello, au in 
structor in the Duprez method; but it 
will probably be asked,*‘ Is it not really 
better for female pupils to study with 
teachers of their own sex?” This is cer- 
tainly my candid opinion, fog the art is 
so complex in its conditions that a wo 
man’s tact and delicacy are essential in 
the treatment of young girls. Among 
the woman teachers who rank high, and 
in whom implicit confidence can be im 
osed, are Mesdames Laborde, Marchesi, 
Foeling, Rambeaud, aud Richard. 





The study of singing should not be 
begun too svon, as serious consequences 
often result from imprudence in this 
respect. The physique requires to be 
sufficiently established before subjecting 
the voice to the unavoidable strain of a 
certain amount of routine work. From 
about the twelfth to the seventeenth 
year—although it is impossible to name 
an exact length of time, owing to the 
fact that girls develop into womanhood 
more rapidly in warm than in cold cli- 
mates—the vocal organ needs absolute 
rest. In my country we term this period 
of silence ‘‘la muc.” Thus it must be 
distinctly understood that the voice 


ought not to be worked before the seventeenth or even the 
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Well, | must be- achieve the highest distinction in following it must be pre- some course of study. 
gin by insisting on the importance of studying in one of pared to work incessantly, to bear the strain of exhausting 


) ! Other pupils are, on the contrary, ‘*‘ born” singers, with 
the two countries where the art, having attained its high- emotions, and to expeud incalculable nerve force. 


ready-made voices, as it were. A mysterious teacher has 


prepared them in advance, breathing 
into them the gift of song with the 
breath of life, much as the Creator has 
endowed the nightiugales with powers 
of life and soul. These voices are 
more delicate than any others, and call 
for the greatest possible care. But in 
general three years at least must be 
devoted to voice-culture, if one expects 
to thoroughly master the details of the 
art and be able to control the organ 
with thorough self-possession. This 
does vot inciude the rehearsals at the 
opera-house; and, vocal art being more 
exacting in its demands than any oth- 
er, study must be continued as long 
as life endures—alihough, alas! abso- 
lute perfection cannot be reached, and 
we in vain strive to attain an ideal. 


Daily work should be divided, the at 
tention being equally given to practical 
and theoretic studies. There are exer- 
cises for the placing of the voice, vocal 
izings, classic arias, etc.,and all works 
calculated to form or develop the artis 
tic sense ought to be closely studied 
It is not necessary to devote many 
hours to vocal exercises. One hour of 
intelligent work will suffice, if only it 
be regularly adhered to; and in the 
beginning, when there is more gg less 
danger of impeding progress through 
over-fatigue, an hour is quite sufficient. 
For my part I only spent two years at 
preparatory study, but I am forced to 
confess that my case is un exceptional 
one, I having been gifted with « rarely 
flexible voice, which lent itself readily 
to all I required of it. But a general 
rule cannot be laid down without caus 
ing disillusionment in some instances, 
and it would be a pity for many to 
waste precious time in trying to run 
before they have learned how to walk. 
Furthermore, lyric art is not limited to 
singing, but is made up of a quantity 
of similar arts, which it takes time to 
assimilate—music, declaration, mim 
icry, deportment, etc., efc., all part and 
parcel of the dramatic art, of which I 
have more to say later on. 

As I have already stated, three years 
at the least are to be set aside for study 
before there can be any hope of reach- 
ing the state where it is practical to 
appear on the stage and face a public 
but little disposed to be indulgent. 

Among my different masters, for all 
of whom I have preserved a sentiment 
of profound gratitude, and for whom 
I cherish warm admiration,was M, Pu- 
get,a former tenor of the Théftre Ly- 
rique, where, together with Nilsson, he 
achieved countless triumphs, and was 
especially renowned as the Alfredo of 
Verdi's ‘*Traviata.” I also worked 
with Madame Marchesi, the well- 
known singing-teacher, and finally with 


The duration of vocal studies will be governed in great Madame Laborde, who at one time sang in America, and 


twentieth year has been reached. At this point I should measure by the character of the different voices trained was distinguished for her brilliant effects in light soprano 
urge the advisability of consulting a good physician. His and by temperamental peculiarities. Certain voices des-  rdles. Ih my first studies—invariably tedious—I was aid 
diagnosis will be of value in any case, and where the con- _ tined to eventually win for their owners an enviable place ed by my absolute devotion to art, and was encouraged 
stitution proves exceptionally fragile it is better to know it among artists are at the commencement exceedingly stiff by the favorable criticisms given from time to time by 
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distinguished artists who heard me sing, and who joined 
my teachers in predicting a brilliant career for me, 


I was recently asked whether I thought it advisable for 
young would-be opera-singers to make a special study of 
the music of their countries. This idea seems to me a 
very visionary one. At any rate, it is necessury for a 
country to have its own music, and even when this exists 
I can see but little use in investigating such a limited line 
of work. For instance, what would a young Hungarian 
girl gain were she to saturate herself in the music of her 
native gypsies? Would this help her to prepare for the 
interpretation of rdles in operas by Rossini, Gounod, and 
Wagner? No; I think the serious study of music will 
no all-sufficient. If a young girl wishes to appear in 

‘rench, Itulinn, and German operas, it is quite indispen- 
sable for her to acquire the different languages she is to 
singin. A year in each country, and the assistance of the 
best instructors to be obtained while initiating herself in 
the grammar of these languages, will, it is to be hoped, 
bring about the desired results, 


I cannot conscientiously countenance the taking up of 
Wagner's music-dramas for preparatory study. In order 
to profit by them one must be an experienced artist of 
mature powers of thought and expression, and without 
the approval and aid of a master such a course of study 
would end in being worse than useless. Oratorio and 
concert singers are obliged to cultivate a wholly different 
style from that suitable for opera, therefore the former 
fields of work scarcely call for special attention unless a 
portion of the career is to be given up to appearances in 
the concert-room or in oratorio. The most celebrated 
opera-singers are often deplorably unsuccessful as church 
singers, and vice versa. One cannot do betier than to form 
one's style by the study of the best standard operatic 
works. M. Gavaert, the director of the Brussels Conser- 
vatory, who is a very learned musician, had the happy 
inspiration of publishing a collection of well-known 
pieces (famous compositions by the great writers of vari- 
ous schools) for the benefit of young singers about to go 
upon the stage. These excerpts have been carefully se- 
lected with a view to enriching the pupil's knowledge of 
musical form and style, and in order to furnish examples 
in phrasing, etc. The collection I refer to is published 
under the title Répertoire Classique du Chant Frangais 
(Edition Lemoine, Paris), and contains pages in which 
such renowned composers as Grétry, Gluck, Méhul, Pic- 
cini, and Mozart are represented. 


As for dramatic art, I hold very decided views of my 
own on this subject. ‘‘ Dramatic art belongs more to 
pictorial than to lyric art”; and following this train of 
thought, it stands to reason that a student's tastes and 
faculties have a better chance of being developed while 
visiting galleries and museums and while reading the 
works of great authors than by all the theories in the 
world. In fact, an intelligent study of paintings and 
statuary cannot fail to give a knowledge of the past to 
the art student, and to render her familiar with costumes, 
accessories, artistic lines, and innumerable things which 
will be useful for her to know when she comes to inter- 
pret dramatic réles. In the course of a walk through the 
art buildings—so numerous in the Old.  World—the stu- 
dent will run across antique sculpture suggesting beauty 
of form and nobility of gesture, and will intuitively learn 
how drapery can be managed so that it may lend grace 
and dignity to the figure 

With the same ease a familiarity as to periods and the 
styles of dress belonging to different epochs and coun- 
tries will be acquired—knowledge which may prove of in- 
estimable value when it comes to a question of delineating 
the external appearance of a famous personage of the 
drama. Reading will give insight into the psychological 
attributes of many a character, and will open up an un- 
derstanding as to types. One ought to read everything: 
dramatic works, poetry, Shakespeare's tragediés and 
comediés, the writings of Moliére, and, in short, every- 
thing that is worth reading. Al}i—all that one can devour. 

For the artist—though an admirable instrument, it may 
be—is all the same only an instrument at best, and should 
seek by every known means to expand and broaden her 
general views and to gather in knowledge. If not, she 
becomes one-sided, and the unfortunate composer who 
has intrusted to her care his conceptions and ideals finds 
that she has wofully, although probably unconsciously, 
deceived herself and the public. Try to assimilate all 
that you gain through reading, and when you come to 
act, stage action and theatric poses will little by little give 
place to natural movements and gestures. he greatest 
factor in dramatic effect is gesture, and then comes mim- 
icry. which is, to my thinking, too much neglected, and 
which really ought to form the basis of education for the 
stage. Facial expression gives the first sign of what one 
is endeavoring to depict; then immediately follows the 
gesture, and finally words, 


Without doubt a student should seize every opportunity 
to wilness the performances of noted actors and to listen 
to distinguished vocalisis. Great advantages are to be 
gained in thisway. For a knowledge of practical details 
it is necessary to take lessons in deportment, and to go 
through a course of stage training, the simplest things, 
such as walking, moving the head, raising an arm, silting 
down, and falling, being of more difficulty than the spec- 
tater can have any idea of. At the Paris Conservaiory 
the lessons in dramatic art are given by M. Girodet of the 
Grand Opéra; that is to-say, he prepares pupils for the 
weighiier, more important operas—the dramatic portion 
of the lighter réles, such as form a part of operas given 
at the Opéra Comique, being taught by M. Frederic 
Achard. Young women and young men are gathered to- 
gether ig classes for the purpose of representing operatic 
scenes, and in this way gestures and attitudes, which will 
come into use upon the stage, are learned from experience. 


And now I wish to tell you what I think of Americans 
as singers and actresses. I really believe that lyric art 
should rise into greater prominence in this country than 
any other art, Certainly the number of young American 
singers who have taken their place among artists of the 
first order, and of whom all the world is speaking, affords 
encouragement, and points to a bright promise of future 
greatness in this fiekl of work. As to defects? Who is 
without them? I can only reproach American singers in 


- o'clock. 
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that they have hitherto sacrificed dramatic to vocal art. 
The reason of this is clear. Americans possess singularly 
pure and beautiful voices, and it is in the natural order of 
things that they should be tempted to spend their best ef- 
forts in cultivating their especial gifts. However, in the 
long-run a too absorbing regard for vocal effects will cost 
them distinction in declamation—an indispensable part of 
modern music. Their defects, which are due to the ex- 
aggerated importance they attach to their vocal studies, 
are easy to correct. The student has but to divide work- 
ing-hours between the two arts, and in this way they will 
be developed simultaneously. The limpid crystalline 
quality of American soprano voices renders them superi- 
or to all others for operatic purposes, and opens up ca- 
reers Which intelligent, art-loving American singers cannot 
do better than follow. 


This is all that I have to say in regard to voice-culttire. 
The young girls who are prepared to reap the benefit of 
my experience, and are willing to be guided by my advice, 
will, I have no doubt, meet with ultimate success abroad. 
When they appear at Eutopean opera-houses I sincerely 
trust that they may receive as flattering a reception as 
was accorded me in this country, and which has touched 
me beyond the power of expression. 
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PLAN OF CLUB STUDY. 


gh Kosmos Club of Chattanooga, Tennessee, follows 

this year a purely literary programme. As a rule, a 
single author is considered ‘at each meeting, whose life 
andl character form the subject for discussion’ Two 
papers are presented, followed by reading of extracts 
from his works. 


Oct. 12.—Washington Irving. The Dutch in America; the Writ- 
ings of Washington Irving. 

Oct. 26.—Lord Byron. The Struggle for Independence in Greece; 
The Poetry of Lord Byron. 

Noo. 9.—Fenimore Cooper and William Cullen Bryant. 
Man of America ; Cooper as Novelist 

Nov. 23.—William Wordsworth. The Poets Laureate of England ; 
The Poetry of Wordsworth. 

Dee. 7.—William H. Prescott. 
Histories of Prescott. 

Dee. 21.—Sir Walter Scott. 
Walter Scott 

Jan. |.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Evsayjst. 
Jan. 18.—Thomas Carlyle. The Philosophy tanght by Carlyle; 
Carlyle as Historian and Exeayist. 
Feb. 1.—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Hawthorne as Novelist, 

Feb. 15.—Sir Ed. Lytton Bulwer. 
Bulwer as Novelist and Dramatist. 

Mar. 1.-Edgar Allan Poe. The Grotesque in Literature; The 
Prove and Poetry of Poe. 

Mar. 15.—Percy B. Shelley. The Godwins, Father and Daughter; 
The Poetry and Philosophy of Shelley. 

Mar. 29. — Oliver Wendell Holmes. The Ethical 
Holmes ; Holmes as E-sayist and Humorist. 
Apr. 12.—Motley and Whittier, The Low Countries; Motley as 
Historian ; Whittier as Poet. 
Apr. 26.—Charies Lamb. 
of Elia. 

May 10.—Henry W. Longfellow. The Acadians in America; Long- 
fellow as Poet. 

May %.—John Keats. 
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Ancient and Modern Mexico; The 
Border History of Scotland; Novels of 


Tranecendentalism ; Emerson as 


Supernaturaliem in New England ; 


The True Function of the Novel; 


Teaching of 
The Literary Friends of Lamb; Essays 


The Office of Poetry; The Poetry of Keats. 
ASSISTED CLUB MEETINGS. 

The tendency among women's clubs to depend upon 
outside effort for the programmes of their meetings is no 
new thing. It has grown, however, very noticeable of 
late, and is combated by those who are able to see clearly 
to what it is leading. 

In many department clubs there is a decided, if friend- 
ly, rivairy among the committees as to which shall present 
the most drawing programme. The result is that a chair- 
man often values the members of her committee not for 
what each individual can contribute, but for the influence 
she may lend towards securing well-known persons for 
the mectings — this where the club does not expect to 
pay for its outside assistance. In such organizations as 
have a good balance in the treasury money is freely ex- 
pended to have the services of distinguished and high- 
priced speakers and readers. 

We are complaining that in social life hospitality has 
degenerated into a succession of shows, where the guests 
are entertained by this, that, or the other conceit, accord- 
ing to the purse and knowledge of the host. The clubs, 
in becoming lecture bureaus and lyceum. courses, are sim- 
ilarly raising wrong standards. 

The trouble lies solely in its exaggeration. There are 
obvious reasons for open meetings several times a year, 
when expert minds, trained in special lines of thought 
and effort, shall give of their richness to appreciative club 
women. But there are equally obvious reasons why the 
majority of a season's sessions should be dependent only 
upon what the club itself has to give. In this way the 
organization becomes self-supporting and reaches its best 
development. 


Tae Woman's Lrrerary Civus of Jackson, Ohio, meets 
weekly from October to May. The meetings convene 
promptly at two, and adjourn with equal regularity at four 
A roll-call comes at the end of each meeting, to 
which each member responds with a current event. As 
the meetings are at private houses, the designation hostess 
is applied in lieu of Chairman to the member who receives 
the club. She it is who is responsible for the entire pro- 
gramme, providing the music and taking the lead in the 
discussion, as well as arranging for the papers and selec- 
tions that are presented. At each meeting three papers 
are presented, with a review of a book, either of some au- 
ther considered in the programme or pertinent to it. A 
children’s day closes the year's meeting, and always proves 
one of the most interesting sessions. One open meeting 
during the club season is the rule of the Jackson club, 
and this is always eagerly anticipated by the friends of 
the members. American history and literature have occu- 

ied the attention of the club for two years, this season 

ing devoted to a study of England, literary as well as 
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sociological. A clause in the governing rules of the club 
states that members failing to do oral or written work as- 
signed to them will pay to the treasurer the sum of twen- 
ty-five cents for each offence—a penalty which is some- 
what unusual in the history of clubs, although more than 
one club woman throughout the country has found occa- 
sion when she would be glad to have some such. substi- 
tute for the preparation of the paper. The annual dues 
of the club are fifty cents. The membership of the Liter- 
ary Club is limited to thirty. Its chief officers are—presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. H. Carr; first vice-president, Mrs. Moses 
Morgan; second vice-president, Mrs. E. B. Matthews; 
secretary, Mrs. Bertha Sternberger; and treasurer, Mrs. 
W. E. Williams. Besides these usual officers there is a 
librarian, critic, and assistant critic duly elected. 


Tue Nortn Dakota Strate FEDERATION of Women’s 
Clubs sprang into existence last summer, It was formed 
at a Chautauqua assembly held at Devils Lake, July 9, 
Mrs. Edith M. Conant, one of the first vice-presidenis of 
the Minnesota State Federation, was present at this or- 
ganization meeting, and it was to her wise counsels and 
inspiring words that the federation feels most indebted. 
The first annual meeting was held in Fargo this autumn, 
and lasted two day. Nine clubs were represented, 
seventeen delegates responding. Mrs, Jeanie 8. Tuller, 
of Fargo, the first president. of the federation, pre- 
sided, Mrs. Amidon of Fargo presenting the address of 
welcome. To this address, Mrs. E. B. Stull, of Valley 
City, responded. A number of interesting papers were 
read, among such being one on ‘‘ State Federation,” by 
Mrs. Douglas of Moorhead; one on ‘‘ Art,” by Mrs. Tilley 
of Fargo; one on ‘‘ Civilization and Character of Egypt,” 
by Mrs. Tabor of Jamestown, Dakota; and a specially 
valuable one on ‘‘ Educational Interests” was presented 
by Mrs. Kilbourne of Lisbon. The attention which it 
received showed the strong sympathy of the new body 
toward effort in educational matters, All over the far 
West the interest of women’s clubs seems to tend, by a 
sort of natural gravitation, toward enterprise on educa- 
tional lines; and the North Dakota Federation is likely to” 
show itself a strong member in the band of organizations 
so employed. Five delegates to the General Federation 
meeting in Denver next June were selected, including 
the president, Mrs. Tuller, with Mrs. Amidon, Mrs. Fe- 
land, Mrs. Torgensen of Mayville, and Mrs. Morrill of 
Wahpeton, The federation will meet at the Wahpeton 
for its second annual meeting in the third week of Octo- 
ber, 1898. ‘The list of officers elected, besides the presi- 
dent already named, are—second vice - president, Mrs, 
Elma M. Powell, Devils Lake; third vice-president, Mrs, 
McKissick, Mayville; fourth vice-president, Mrs. Engle, 
Lisbon; fifth vice-president, Mrs. Sternberg, Valley City; 
recording secretary, Mrs, Lottie B. Sowles, Wahpeton; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Clara Darrow, Fargo; 
treasurer, Mrs. Florence Wetherbee, Fairmount; auditor, 
Mrs. Sallie Prosser, Devils Lake. 

ManGaret Hamitton WELCH. 


FASHIONABLE WINTER 
See illustrations on page 30. 


(o= and velvet are a favorite combination this sea- 
/ gon, and some charming results are obtained in the 
use of these two materials. Not only the plain but the 
figured velvets are used, and make up most effectively. 
A smart gown from Doria & Sicot is of sage-green cloth 
with a figured velvet in which are several different color- 
ings. The skirt is made of the cloth, and is quite without 
trimming, excepting a band of Persian lamb around the 
foot. Itis of medium length, and touches in front as well 
as in the back. ‘The waist is especially smart, and of quite 
an odd model. There is a blouse effect about it, but it is 
so cut as to make the waist look long and very slender, 
and the fulness does not hang over it. On the front, which 
is cut out’to show a yoke of another color, is an embroid- 
ery of black, gold, and steel, and the belt is embroidered 
in the same fashion. The yoke and collar are of a light 
greenish-yellow velvet, with a rhinestone buckle on the 
front of the collar. 

Another smart gown from the same house is made of 
a handsome material which looks a little like a heavy 
ribbed crépon or poplin. The skirt is very carefully fitted 
over the hips, is cut half-long, and is trimmed with bands 
of black satin, which are put on in rows down the front 
breadth, but do not reach to the waist. Below the waist, 
and so arranged as to give the effect of an apron front, 
are two gathered bands of black satin. On the tops of 
the sleeves are three caps of the black material, cach edged 
with the gathered bands. The waist has an inver blouse 
of black satin striped with satin bands, and there is a 
short jacket which is very heavily trimmed, with a yoke 
collar, long ends, and a band of bright cerise velvet, that 
is evertell with a most elaborate pattern of black appliqué. 
The collar is of black satin with turned-over pieces of the 
appliqué velvet. 


GOWNS. 


RECEPTION GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 


\ OIRE is a materi#! that has secured too firm a hold in 
4 feminine favor to be given up for some time, and 
this season there are many new varieties of it which are 
extremely effective. The light shades are very much 
worn, and make up most charmingly, in rather elaborate 
costumes, both for house and reception wear. A partic- 
ularly smart model, designed by Mesdames Marescot, is of 
white mirror moiré, very richly trimmed with appliqué 
embroidery, which is cut away in places to show an un- 
derlining of Nile-green silk. The waist is in jacket effect, 
with an inner blouse of pleated mousseline de soie of Nile 
green. The entire jacket is so covered with the embroid- 
ery that very little of the moiré shows. The fronts are 
turned back so that they really start from the top of the 
sleeve, and the revers fall in a jabot at the top; the ends 
hang over the bel!. The sleeves are of medium size, with 
puffs at the top. The collar is of Nile-green satin, and 
the belt is of shaded green. The skirt is not very full. but 
hangs very gracefully. It is separate from the lining, ex 
cepting just at the belt, and is very heavily embroidered. 

The hat is very odd in design and coloring. The brim 
is hound with a soft roll of shaded green velvet, while the 
crown is of the white moiré. At the left side is a group 
of ostrich plumes. and under the brim at the back of tie 
hat are soft rosettes. 
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ANSWERS-TO ‘S34 GeZg, 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Taquisata.—Colored waists are still worn with black satin or black 
moiré skirts as well as with cloth ones, but the last are much more 
fashionable. The sample of taffeta you enclose is one of the favorite 
colors for waists this season, but you would best not have it made too 
elaborate. The back slightly bloused if you are tall and slender, the 
front very mach bloused and with clusters of tucks, three in a cluster, 
then a space, and then three more put ip diagonally from either side. 
You should then have either a broad lace collar or three straight pieces 
of white lace dow the front, but the newest fad is to wear the long 
neck or mall scarf with these waists, which are put twice around the 
neck, then tied a little at one side in a fall bow-knot, the ends finished 
with accordion-plenved net or lace. 

All silk and satin skirts are made separate from the lining, and are 
only attached at the belt. If you will study the later numbers of the 
Bazan you will find several new designs for jackets, any one of which 
will look well made of your garnet cloth. One of the smartest ways to 
make the jacket of a cloth skirt is to have it quite short, tight-fitting in 
the back, and the front made tight-fitting as far as the darts, and so 
arranged that it can be turned back in pointed revers or buttoned 
over, fastening at one side. Then you can have braiding if you so de- 
sire; the revers do not require to be faced, but you should have an 
inside waistcoat, separate from the jacket, made of velvet of the same 
color lined with white satin, and this can be worn either buttoned 
over or turned back’ to show the White satin, It is rather a compli- 
cated coat, but one that is extremely fashionable and serviceable. 

You can wear the same gown for a luncheon or for an afternoon 
card party. Your garnet broadcloth with the taffeta silk waist will be 
quite correct ; a cloth waist elaborately trimmed will be smarter, or a 
silk and velvet reception gown. For an evening card party the same 
style of gown which you would wear at an informa) dinner is the cor- 
rect thing; it should be a low-cut waist, but made with sleeves. Hats 
or bonnets are always worn at luncheons or afternoon card parties. 

Hemmed napkins are smarter than the fringed ones for breakfast or 
tea, and they should be a size emailer than those used for dinner. 
Hand-hemmed cloths and napkins are infinitely better style than those 
sewed by machine. It is correct to say mushrooms are “ wholesome ” 
and a locality is “ healthy.” 

Letters of congratulation upon an engagement are always acceptable 
and appreciated. Of course, if you know the young man better than 
your sister, you can write iaore freely and more at length if you so de 
sire, and if you know him as well as you say you do, there ie no danger 
of his misinterpreting anything you may say. 

You can wear either a cloth or a silk skirt with your velvet jacket; 
the cloth is the emarter. A whipcord would not be at all suitable or 
effective. The “o"” in golf is pronounced short, as also the “If”. 
Some people say goff, but either is considered correct.—Yes; people 
atill shake hands quite high, but there are ramors to the effect that an 
entirely new style of hand-shaking is to be introdaced —straight from 
the shoulder, but the best rule to follow is to shake hands cordially, 
and in as unaffected a manner as is possible. 





8. R. T.—It is very difficult for me to advise you so early in the 
season about what to buyin April. In two or three weeks the new 
spring goods will be on exhibition, and I can speak more definitely. 
In a general way, you will need a spring cloth gown, a summer silk, a 
dinner gown, a ball gown (bat you can utilize your wedding gown, if 
you are married in silk or satin, for these purposes), a matinée, two or 
three wash-gowns, and a rather smarter cloth costume, the first one I 
epoke of having reference to a skirt and jacket of cheviot or serge. 
For $400 you can easily provide yourself with all that you need. If 
you do not go to an expensive dressmaker, and are at all clever with 
your needle, you can buy what is necessary for much less, but you 
should have at least one thorongh costume, and I would advise that 
one to be a cloth one, and have it made by some good tailor. Shirt- 
waists will be worn next sammer, but one silk one will be sufficient. 
The others can be of wash materials. 


W. D. W.—The sample you enclose for silk waist is of so elaborate a 
pattern that it will not need a great deal of trimming. I wonld ad- 
vise your making it with revers faced with the color of the pink of the 
material, and a vest made of ruchings of black mousseline de soie, and, 
if you wish to have a very dressy effect, lines of jet passementerie be- 
tween the ruchings. If you are slight, have collar and belt of the pink, 
but if you are inclined to be stout, have belt and sash ends of black 
satin ribbon. 


J.M. B.—In Bazan No. 1 is an illustration of a French gown, the 
waist of which would look very smart made up in your materials with 
a collar of violet velvet, bat be very careful to choose the right shade 
that will look the best with the yellow. I would advise your making 
the waist tight-fitting in the back, and whatever blonee you have in 
front, do not let it extend around at the sides, for it will not be becom- 
ing to your figure. 


C. T. M.—I would advise your trimming your red gown with black 
braid. Make the skirt of mediam width, and trim it with three rows of 
black braid. If you do not like the blonee style, have the waist in a short 
basque with turned-back revers of white satin trimmed with narrow 
biack velvet ribbon, and a vext piece of white satin with black velvet 
ribbon to match ; medium-sized coat sleeves with a cuff of black velvet. 
This is, of course, a very simple style, but as you do not like the blouse, 
it should prove satisfactory. There have been one or two illustrations 
of red gowns in the Bazar lately which you may like, better than the 
description I have just given. As to your other sample, it is decidedly 
a summer material, but ought to look well in the evening. You might 
make it with a ruffled skirt and a simple high waist trimmed with 
bands of biue ribbon the shade of the bine in the gown, and with a belt 
and sash of quite wide ribbon to match. Your material is so covered 
that it does not need to be as elaborately made or trimmed as though 
it were perfectly plain. 


K. A. W.—The newest skirts are gored, measure abont four yards in 
width, fit tight over the hips, with all the fulness at the back. The old- 
fashioned bell ekirt is also in fashion, and in all probability will be 
through the summer. Sleeves are small, and the chances are that they 
will be tight-fitting in all summer gowns, There are still epaulettes, 
puffs, and caps used on many of the sleeves; in the thin materials the 
ehirring is most liked. It is rumored that the skirts will be made this 
spring so that emall bustles will have to be worn, but it has not yet 
been positively decided that such is to be the case, and if you ent your 
gown after avy of the new patterns you will not be disappointed, as 
they are the very latest that have been sent out. 


M. H.—From a yard and a half to two yards of ribbon of a finger 
width would be sufficient, and the light green will look the smartest. 
You can use satin or doubled faced satin, as you prefer. You will be 
much better satisfied to have your rooms darkened and lighted by 
candles and lamps than to attempt lighting by daylight, as the day 
may be stormy or dark. An upholsterer or carpenter should be able 
to give you the exact dimensions, but if that is not possible, I should 
think from two and a half to three feet would be long enough, and you 
can cover the bench with crimson furniture plush; square pillows 
covered with the pinsh are what you should nse.—The white glacé kid 
are the smartest gloves to wear.—I cannot suggest any other way for 
the wedding-cake, bnt you can get inexpensive boxes if you are willing 
to have them perfectly plain and simple, and there is no need of going 
to an expensive caterer for them.—Chatelaines and leather bags are 
worn a great deal at present, and there are many very handsome ones, 
It does not look well to wear too much jewelry in the street, and if your 
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chain is at all conspicuous, I should advise your wearing it in some 
way that it will not show. A silver chatelaine and a gold watch do 
not look well together, but you can surely put on the chain and watch 
80 that they will not appear too prominent. 


Reru.—You poor child! All my heart goes out to you, for you are 
trying to do that which many generous souls have been wrecked in 
attempting. You not only wish to help your sister, but you have 
promised your mother, now dead, to do so. Small wonder that your 
responsibility should seem heavy to you at your age too, not yet twenty, 
as you say, and your sister only in her eighteenth year. 

She wishes to go on the stage, but you do not like the idea of her 
doing so without proper protection, and you ask my advice. 

Let me begin by saying that if you want her to relinquish a strong 
desire, you must try to direct her energies towards other objects which 
may take the place of that which she resigns. Above all, know the 
way yourself in which you try to guide her. For my experience of 
life has taught me that if people give up a thing simply because they 
must, and do this not for the sake of a principle, but because opposi- 
tion to it has been strong, thore persone are apt to carry all through life 
a sense of having been unjustly thwarted, robbed of opportunity, and 
so made a failure—a failure for which they will always bold another 
responsible. And this sense of having been unjustly thwarted these 
persons will transform into every manner of excuse for themselves, 
saying it was not worth while doing anything else, since the oppor- 
tunity of doing the only thing they wished to do was taken from them. 
Of course such persons are weak, and would not in all likelihood have 
done much that was good in any place, since they who are really strong 
in any one direction will always manage ultimately to succeed in that 
direction, or they will turn that same strength into other new ways 
and make successes of those. Life is fall of examples to prove the 
truth of this, 

For all that, we who have the welfare of those whom we love at 
heart, and who seem to ourselves to be governed only by a sense of 
right, often make the mistake of asking another to make renunciation 
without having any other thing to supply in the place of that particu- 
lar thing resigned. We say one road is wrong, and are not able to 
point out the right one. 

There are many lovely women on the stage. You must not make 
the mistake of judging all the women on it by the few with cravings 
for publicity, women who in any walk of life would have made them- 
selves conspicuous, and laid themselves open to reproach. At the 
same time, the very publicity of stage life makes it a dangerous one, 
especially for those who have not the protection of the home or the 
family. The protection of the family, even of the family name, is a 
better one than the inexperienced are apt to imagine. One learns 
great sympathy for the unfortunate when one has comprehended this. 

Should your sister go on the stage, she must take many things into 
consideration. There is harder work before her than in almost any 
other career. There are uncertainty of income, publicity of life, and 
pitfalls without number. But through all these she can go success- 
fully if her purpose is strong, her love of work greater than her vanity, 
her character stable, aud her judgments keen. She ought to weigh 
her motives carefully, test her talents, and if vanity and desire for no- 
toriety influence her, she should flee the stage as a pestilence ; and this 
not alone because her own ruin would ensue, but because she would 
have no right to bring such degrading motives to a department of life 
where many noble men and women ha-e striven to bring out the best, 

Only earnestness and purity of purpose will carry her safely through. 
Has she high ideals or only restlessness? Has she ambition or only 
vanity? Hassbe courage or only discontent of present circumstance ? 

When she talks of the stage does she try to study forit? Does she 
read the masters, thinking of what a character really portrays? If 
she does not, she is probably only restless, and thinks of the stage as a 
refuge, because she has heard more about it than of any other. Girls 
used to talk of going into convents, having read more of those. 

Stand valiant and strong, then, dear Ruth. Ask your sister to wait 
if you cannot altogether dissuade her from the step she wants to take. 
That you will never fail in sympathy for her mistakes, I am sure, 
But look to it that an intelligent comprehension of the question and 
of the work is cultivated in her. Make her study meantime, She can 
do nothing without it; in study she will discover her powers. 


Cc. M, C.—When you ask just how a young woman who is an orphan 
should e her engag t at an afternoon tea she gives for the 
purpose, I am a little puzzled to answer, but I most certainly do not 
advise wording the invitations as you euggest, adding such a phrase as 
“announcing her engagement to Mr.——” This would be most irregu- 
lar and very bad form. Why does not the young woman announce 
her good news in the conventional way by writing it to all her rela- 
tives and most intimate friends at the same time that her fiancé noti- 
fies his friends and relatives? Then the tea may be given primarily 
for the object of receiving congratulations. If, however, the young 
woman does not want to act according to rule, I would suggest that 
she notify the girls who will receive with her of her engagement, and 
let them circulate the information; the news will very soon spread. 
When a bride is married in a hat and travelling dress, her maid of 
hovor should wear a similar costume—a light dress and a large be- 
coming hat and gloves; both the bride and her attendant may cer- 
tainly carry flowers, although they wear street dress. 





E. T.—I agree with you that at the most important function of your 
life—your marriage—you should consider your nearest and dearest ties 
and waive the question of what is conventional for what is happiest 
for you personally. Your inquiry as to whether it would “do” to 
have your only sister act as your attendant, althongh she is married, I 
answer in the affirmative most decidedly, especially as the wedding is 
to be smal! and quiet, and the people present limited to your near 
friends and relatives. Let your sister who is so dear to yon be first 
in honor if not the “maid” of honor; the fact that she is married 
need make no difference about the best man; he may be single or 
wedded. The order in vogue for a church wedding is so simple and 
well defined that it leaves little margin for any innovations. A little 
variation on the usual order is to have the bride and groom stand at 
the foot of the chancel ateps while the betrothal service is read, and 
then mount the steps for the wedding service proper, and of course 
innovations may be made with music, but, as I understand your letter, 
you want the ceremony to be as quiet and unostentatious as possible. 
One of the most solemn and prettiest weddings that I ever attended 
was recently in Grace Church Chantry, here in New York—a place so 
tiny that the bride was perforce obliged to limit her invitations to 
those most dear to her. The ceremony was in the morning, and the 
sunlight came through the stained-glass window and fell softly on the 
altar and chancel and its simple decorations of tall growing palms. 
The bride was in a travelling dress, and carried a little white prayer- 
book instead of flowers, and the groom and best man were, of course, 
in frock-coat costumes. The bride walked to the chancel with her 
mother, as her father was dead, and the groom joined her there, the 


mother stepping aside and standing until the time came to give her” 


daughter away; after that she quietly entered the first pew. After 
the ceremony the emall company met for the most jolly kind of a little 
breakfast. At two large tables they sat down to a repast consisting of 
bouillon, lobster Newburg, chicken croquettes, and chicken patties, and 
a variety of sandwiches; salads came later, and then ices in individual 
forms, and biscuit Tortoni with cake, and last fruit, bonbons, and 
coffee; champagne was served thronghout. I can think of nothing 
better to enggest to you for your wedding. 


R. H.—The details of a wedding in a hotel follow the usual order 
of arrangement for a home wedding. The guests assemble a few 
minutes before the wedding-hour. Just before the bridal party enter, 
two ushers, or, if you have no ushers, two children, can make an im- 
provised aisle by separating the company into two groups with long 
pieces of white ribbon; one end of the ribbons should be fastened at 
the place where the minister and bridal party will stand for the cere- 
mony, and the other end is held by the children near the door where 
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the bridal party enter. The minister comes in first, walking up the 
aisle, or enters from a side door near the end of the room; the groom 
and best man follow him and stand at his left, all three facing the 
room and company ; after a minute or two the bridemaids come in and 
walk up the aisle together, taking their places on the minister's right, 
facing the company; the bride enters a little way behind the bride- 
maids, on her father’s arm, and walks to where the minister stands, 
where the groom joins her and her father steps aside. The bride, of 
course, has her back to the room as she faces the minister. After the 
ceremony the minister congratulates the bride and groom and then 
moves away, and they take his place, facing the room. The bridemaids 
stand on the bride's right and the best man on the groom's left, and 
the bride’s parents stand near while the guests come up to give their 
congratulations,—As the bride is to be married in travelling dress, she 
and her bridemaids keep on their hats and gloves during the reception 
following the ceremony.—The inside seam of the glove shouid be 
ripped; there is no necessity of ripping out the whole glove finger or 
of taking off the glove to have the ring put on, 


Op Sunscriser.—The following is a complete lancheon menu, but 
you will find that you can simplify both the service and the menu if 
you have but one maid-of-all-work, Use a polished luncheon table 
with a centre-piece and doilies to match, or if you prefer a luncheon 
cloth, have the centre-piece, but no place duilies. A jardiniére of ferns 
or a vase of flowers should stand in the middle of the table, and at the 
covers should be the glasses, three forks, two kuives, and a fish-knife, 
individual salts and peppers (if you use them), bread-and-butter plates, 
and place plates with a napkin on them and aroll. Small dishes of 
silver or glass containing respectively fruit, braudied cherries, pepper- 
mints, fancy cakes, and salted nuts should be placed abont the table, 
and if you have wine a decanter of claret or sherry may also stand on 
the table. Start the luncheon with grape-fruit cut in halves, the pulp 
loosened all around the edge, the seeds removed, and powdered sugar 
put in the centre; a half with an orange-spoon on the plate is put be- 
fore each person. Bouillon follows in bouillon cups, then deviled fish 
in individual shells; then chops passed on a platter with French pease 
iv the middle, and scalloped potatoes ; chocolate is passed in cups with 
whipped cream on top. The next course may be birds—quail—and 
salad, either plain lettuce with French dressing, or celery with mayon- 
aise; or the salad course may consist of jellied chicken or-aspic jelly 
with paté de foie gras, or tomato jelly made in a ring mould, and the 
centre of the ring filled with dressed celery. The table is then cleared, 
and individual forms of ices passed with cake, later a finger-bow! on a 
plate with a doily is put at each place, and the fruit and bonbons 
passed, and last of all comes coffee in demi-tasses. The salted nuts 
may be handed about informally by the hostess and guests during the 
meal’s progress, and a light Rhine wine or sherry and claret passed 
during the luncheon, and créme de menthe with the coffee. 


Sussoriser.—A dining table is cleared only before dessert, never at 
any other time during the meal. The order of clearing is for the 
waiter to remove first the large platter and dishes, then the plates with 
the knives and forks on them, then the bread-plates, then all the small 
silver, such as the pepper and salts, the carver rests, etc., placing them 
on a small ealver, then with a fork all the large pieces of bread, and, 
last of all, with a crumb scraper, the crumbs on to a salver or plate. 
Your second question, asking how to eat Jettace in one’s fingers, may 
also be answered briefly, as lettuce should under no circumstances be 
eaten with the fingers, but always conveyed to the mouth with a fork; 
a large salad fork and spoon should be in the dish with the lettuce 
when it is paseed. The ordinary dreesing used for jettuce when it is 
served alone is made of salt, pepper or paprica, and oil and vinegar in 
proportions of a salt-epoon of salt to a half salt-epoon of pepper or 
paprica, and three table-epoons of olive oi] to one of vinegar. Cheeses, 
such as Edam, pineapple, Stilton, etc., are usually served in their shells 
with a cheese scoop; the diners help themselves with the scoop, but 
it is allowable to put the cheese in the mouth with the fingers, not 
biting it off, but breaking it into small pieces on the plate. Your 
fourth question cannot be anewered so definitely, for whether one 
should or should not say good-by to one’s hostess at an afternoon re- 
ception depends somewhat on circumstances. If the hostess is very 
much engaged in receiving her guests it is permissible for a caller to 
leave without making his adieux, but ordinarily one should say a few 
words on leaving as on entering. Any book on general etiquette, such 
as Mrs. Sherwood’s Manners and Social Usages, has chapters devoted to 
the table etiqnette. The Expert Waitress might meet your requirements 
also, but the best way to acquire good table manners is to watch what 
the most refined people do and follow their example ; usually the simp- 
lest thing is the most correct, 


P. D. W.—I am #0 glad you asked me abont your Innch, for I have a 
friend who has a real genius for arranging them, and I have just seen 
what you want at her house. 

I have been at her table many dozens of times during the last seven 
or eight years, and I have never seen a menn repeated, nor been there 
when the Innch or the dinner did not seem to porsess a character in 
itself—a kind or wholeness, as it were, as if the repast from the be- 
ginning to the end had been an object of study, in order that each part 
shonid not only be perfect in itself, bunt that each should preserve as 
well its right relation to all other parts. At the same time, I have 
always found there certain dishes for which she is particularly dis- 
tinguished, like those wonderful greengages, for instance, which are 
brandied and then served with the ice-cream, These particular dishes 
appear only at intervals, never so often as to create an impression of 
monotony, and yet often enough to make one anticipate a possible re- 
appearance of them. 

And yet for all her skill, her unerring taste, her knowledge and dis- 
crimination, this friend eats almost nothing herself. You cannot, as 
her guest, escape the conviction, in fact, that her table, like the rest 
ot her life, is arranged to give pleasure to others, not to indnige a sel- 
fish weakness of herown. And this detachment, it seems to me, is 
one of the most delightfal accomplishments a hostess can possess, and 
few things are better calculated to inspire a pleasurable sentiment 
among the guests about a table than a certain disinterestedness on 
the part of the host or the hostess, If one sees these indulging a too 
great enjoyment of the things set before them (and this is sometimes 
seen), one can hardly help missing half the pleasure which all feasts 
are intended to bestow. For instinctively one recognizes that any 
form of refreshment should be arranged for the delectation of the 
friends who are bidden to it. If one misses this unselfishness, #0 to 
spenk, and sees those at the head of the table evincing the taste of 
eager gourmands, one mast miss the finest flavor of the repast. 

Be careful not to repeat your sauces. The other day a well-meant 
luncheon was spoiled by the same sauce being made to do service for 
every conrse. It came in with the eggs, the croquettes, and then about 
the chicken, and by the time the ice-cream was reached, the guests be- 
gan to believe it was going to be mixed in with that! 

Another hint once given me by this friend was never to let my 
sauces and my sonp have the same color. Do you remember that din- 
ner in Pendennis, in which Mirobolant, the French chef, prepares a re- 
past for Miss Blanche Amory and her friends at the pension? He says, 
when he describes it: “‘ Her lovely name is Blanche. The veil of the 
maiden is white. I determined that my dinner should be as spotless 
as the snow.” He therefore permitted himself but one color, that of 
a little roast lamb. His was a bit of sentimentality, however, not wise 
to repeat. If you have a white soup, I would not have a white sauce. 

You are particularly interested in the game and salad question. The 
last time I lunched with my friend her partridges were stuffed with 
chestnuts, boiled, served on toast,and a thick cream of celery sauce 
was poured over them. You can fancy how good they were. 

Her salad was equally fine. There were lettuce leaves on the dish 
ae a setting. On these was placed a circular mould of meat jelly. In 
the centre of this again was a vegetable enlad with mayonaise. But 
over this salad was grated some ham, very fine, so that it looked like a 
powder, 1 never have tasted a salad half as good. Have there two 
dishes, and with the others you mention your menu will be complete. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF SERVANTS. 

T is a pity that in this country there are no rules regu- 

lating the wages, privileges, and duties of domestics 

in our employ. ‘To a great extent each housekeeper 

must be a law unto herself, and there is no higher power 

to which she can refer. The only unchangeable rule for 

the mistress seems to be, When in doubt, discharge your 
servant 

This habit of * 

domestics is 


” on the part of both mistress and 
4 growing one. Sometimes a careful adjust- 
ment or an even disposition of duties would do away 
with the necessity of a peremptory dismissal. House- 
keeping is a business, and the housewife must bring to 
bear upon it business methods 

In many cases a lack of proper system is at the root of 
the evil. Upon one domestic the heaviest burden of the 
work devolves, while another in the same house has 
what in servant-parlance is known as ‘an easy place.” 
Let us take as an instance the house in which three ser- 
vants are kept—one of them a butler, the other two wo- 
men. To one of these women are usually assigned the 
cooking. washing, and ironing, while the other is the 
chambermaid. Although the duties of the chambermaid 
are just about the same every day in the week, and are 
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never heavy, the cook’s time 
must ou Monday and Tues 
day be divided between her 
laundry and kitchen, and she 
is often hard pressed in pre- 
paring the necessary meals 
while endeavoring to get her 
washing and ironing out of 


the way by Tuesday night 
Since cooking is one of the 
things that must be done 


well always, and can never 
be slighted, it an in 
adequate division of labor 
to have the cook's work so 
much harder than that of her 
two fellow-servants. Would 
it not better plan to 
have the laundry and cham 
ber work done by one maid? 
On washing and ironing days 
she may be at liberty to de 
vote her entire time to the 
laundry, as the cook can be 
spared from the kitchen long 


seems 


be a 


enough to make the beds 
and dust the bedrooms Or 
the dusting on these two 


busy days might be perform 
ed by the butler. By this 
arrangement the work of the 
entire house may be done 
easily and without jar. Un 
expected company on Mon- 
day will cease to alarm, as 
the cook will then be just as 
much at liberty to do extra 
cooking as she would be at 
the middle or end of the 
week, and that buebear in 
every household, the family 
washing, may be completed 
without interfering with 
other household duties 
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On the question of servants’ wages there can be no 
fixed law, as prices differ in different localities. A pro- 
ficient cook in a fashionable part of town, and in the em- 
ploy of a millionaire’s wife, will demand and receive 
double the wages that are earned by her equally proficient 
sister whose employer is neither wealthy nor in that sec- 
tion of the city which Dame Fashion claims especially as 
hers. A man always receives higher wages as a servant 
than does a woman. He is in domestic service what ma 
be called ‘‘a fancy article,” and must be paid for accord- 
ingly. The experience of housekeepers goes to prove 
that a butler is often not only expensive, but an unsatis- 
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factory luxury, and his place in many houses has been 
supplied by a neat maid, while what is known as ‘‘a fur- 
nace-man ” does the work that is too heavy for a woman. 
This functionary is generally in the employ of half a 
dozen families living on the same street, and his duties 
are to keep the cellar clean, attend to the furnace, and 
clean the sidewalk in frout of the house. Each family 
pays him about six dollars a month, He will also wash 
windows at the rate of ten cents per window, and beat 
rugs for half a dollar. 

The mistress who would have her servants dutiful and 
conscientious must be considerate of them. She must 
bear in mind that their ‘‘ evenings off” and ‘‘days out” 
are pleasant happenings to them, and give them as much 
delight as her evening at the opera or theatre gives her. 
Of course each servant must have his or her own especial 
time off, and nothing should be allowed to interfere with 
it. In the household in which there are three servants 
each one is allowed an afternoon and an evening a week, 
and one Sunday in every two weeks. The afternoon out 
begins after lunch, and ends at dinner-time, and is not on 
the same day on which the evening is taken. By this ar- 
rangement there are always two of the servants in the 
house at a time, and between them they can perform the 
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duties of the absent domes- 
tic. Thecook’s Sunday out- 
ing must be arranged so that 
she will be at home to pre- 
pare the dinner. To accom- 
plish this end, the Sunday 
dinner is often served at 
noon, so that when that meal 
is despatched the cook has 
the remainder of the after- 
noon and the evening to her- 
self, the second servant pre- 
paring the supper. 

When engaging a domestic 
it is well to have her under- 
stand that when she wishes 
to leave her new situation 
she must give a week’s warn- 
ing of her intet.tion to go at 
the expiration of her month 
of service, or forfeit a week's 
wages. A week is a suffi- 
ciently long period in which 
to keep in a house a domes- 
tic who is determined to go. 
After “‘ giving notice” she is 
seldom worth keeping. No 
mistress should ever humble 
herself to ask a servant to 
stay. The old saw, ‘‘ There 
are as good fish in the sea as 
have ever been caught,” may 
be applied to even a seeming- 
ly invaluable maid. When 
she is worthless, or does not 
earn the wages she demands, 
% the sooner she goes the bet- 
ter, and the mistress will 
waste no words nor lose her 
temper in informing the of- 
fender that her services are 
no longer required. In case 
of drunkenness or disorderly 
behavior, the law,in the shape 
of the nearest policeman, 
should be called in, and the 
unruly member be summari- 
ly removed by this guard of 
the public peace. 
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In a private house the butler or waitress is seldom required to pay for the 
crockery broken. If a servant is outrageously careless he may be told that 
unless he exercises more care he will be forced to pay for breakages. It is, 
however, a much wiser plan for the mistress to refuse to keep as a dining-room 
servant one who is rough in the handling of glass and china. By appreci- 
ation and commendation of his care of her property she may rouse her ser- 
vant’s pride in his work, so that he will be more than ordinarily particular 
to merit her praise. 

The hour at which the servants arise in the morning must be fixed to 
suit the convenience of the employer. Under most circumstances they should 
get up by six o'clock, in order to have the fires started, the downstairs rooms 
aired and set to rights, and the breakfast ready by eight or half past eight 
o'clock. While it is well to have servants go to bed early, the housekeeper 
cannot insist upon this. If keeping late hours does not make them weary or 
indolent for the next day’s work, the judieious mistress will enforce no rules 
in this matter. When one considers that all day long our domestics are 
under authority, and at the beck and call of their employers, we cannot chide 
them if they sit up late at night to sew or read. It is the one time in the 
day that they have to themselves. If their recreation is taken out of the 
house, that is a different matter; but if they are safe in their rooms, they 
should be allowed to dispose of their time as they think best. That is, 
always provided that they do not disturb the members of the household, and 
that they do not neglect their work in consequence of this indulgence. 

In a well-governed household it is a most unusual thing for a servant to be 
impertinent to a uniformly kind and polite mistress. When one does speak 
rudely the mistress should satisfy herself as to whether the offence is com- 
mitted through ignorance or from the desire to be saucy. In either case the 
servant should understand that it is a misconduct not to be repeated, and her 
employer must abide by this decision. 

In all transactions with her servants a wise mistress will remember that 
these necessary adjuncts to our households are in mind—and sometimes in 
morals—but grown-up children, and treat them accordingly. In making 
rules she will consider the numerous weaknesses and ignorances of her em- 
ployees, and be very judicious in herdemands. But, the rules once made, 
she must firmly insist upon their performance. A gentle but steady hand 
is needed upon the reins of household government. 


VrrGintA VAN DE WATER. 


THE WINDOW. GARDEN IN WINTER. 


T= is not a month of many flowers in the window garden, as a general 
thing, but plants ought to be making growth and coming into bud. 
Watch them, in order to be able to give them the treatment necessary to 
success. If any of them have not yet begun to grow, give only a moderate 
amount of water, remembering that plants at a standstill are not in a condi- 


tion to need or make use of much 
moisture at the roots. To give it in 
large quantities while a plant is in a 
dormant condition is sure to injure it. 
And do not make the mistake of trying 
to force a dormant plant into activity 
by applying a fertilizer, for it is not in 
a condition to assimilate rich food. 
Wait until growth begins. Then grad- 
ually increase the supply of water, and, 
as development becomes stronger, give 
nutriment about once a week, begin- 
ning with small quantities, and grad- 
ually increasing as the plant shows 
its ability to make use of it. 

Give your plants all the light possi- 
ble. Arrange them in the windows so 
that the tall ones stand back from the 
glass, thus giving the smaller ones a 
chance at the light. If you expect to 
grow plants well and have many flow- 
ers from them, do not use curtains or 
shades at the windows where you keep 
them. Depend upon your plants. for 
making the window attractive. 

Stir the soil in the pots at least once 
a week. Keep all dying leaves and 
fading flowers removed. If green 
mould gathers on the pots, it shows one 
of two things—either that you use too 
much water or that drainage is imper- 
fect. The effect on the plant will be 
the same in either case. A diseased 
condition of roots will be likely to re- 
sult. Remedy the trouble by giving 
less water, if that proves to be the 
cause of it. If from bad drainage, re- 
pot the plant,and make sure that there 
is no chance for undue retention of 
moisture in the soil by using some good 
drainage material to the depth of about 
one-sixth the height of the pot. Spread 
some moss or similar substance over 
this before putting in any soil. This 
will prevent the earth from washing 
down and clogging the drainage of the 
pot, and do away with all danger from 
overwatering. 

Turn your plants at least once a 
week to prevent their becoming un- 
shapely. Give all sides an equal 
chance at the light, if you want. them 
symmetrical. Admit fresh air on every 
pleasant day. ‘But do not open the 
windows at which your plants stand,as 
a draught of chill out-door air will be 
almost as harmful to very tender plants 
as a touch of frost. Open a door or 








Fie. 1.—RECEPTION GOWN 
For pattern and description see No. IV. on patjern-sheet Supplement. 
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a window some distance from them, and let the cold air 
from outside mix with the warm air of the room before it 
reaches the plants. 

Shower them daily, and al over, first removing from the 
window all having soft or hairy foliage, as such are in- 
jured by water standing on their leaves. Do not use an 
atomizer or a whisk-broom, as both fail to do the work 
well. Use a florist’s syringe, or some substitute that will 
enable you to spray your plants in such a manner that 
every portion of them will be wet when you have got 
through with this part of your work. By doing this you 
keep down the red spider, und counteract in a great degree 





MORNING JACKET. 
For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


the debilitating effect of the dry air and high temperature 
common to most living-rooms. 

Plants are not unlike children: they require constant 
care, and also they sometimes need a little wholesome 
neglect. One must love them; one must shield them from 
cold and storm; one must see that they have sunshine. 
There is no great mystery about plant-culture, though 
there seems to be. Care and pains must be taken, and the 
same thing done over every day. The plant will repay 
the plant-lover by verdure, thriftiness, and bloom, thus 
cheering the coldest weather. Esen E. RExFrorp. 


FOR ELDERLY LADY. 
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WHILE THE YEAR IS YOUNG. 


[* would be interesting to ascertain the 
reason why so many people begin, with 
great enthusiasm, the keeping of diaries in 
the early weeks of January, only to fall off 
from the regularity of record as February 
days lengthen, to grow more or less inter 
mittent during the spring, and to drop the 
little books altogether when June returns 
with her roses. Staying-power, the ability 


to hold steadily onward in a given course, is | 
of the greatest value in character, and is one | 


factor in success; and perhaps more people 
would be genuinely successful if, instead of 
too much eagerness at first, they had an es 
tablished habit of plodding along all the 
time, without haste and without rest. Most 
of us, however, share with our children a 
feeling of impetuous delight in the fresh 
enterprise. Novelty charms us. We weary 


of the monotony of routine, and even the | 


change in the calendar, which comes in an 
irbitrary manner at the begioning of a new 
year, gives an opportunity for being off with 
the old and for taking a fresh start, an ep- 
portunity joyously welcomed 

For most of us, trite as it may appear, it is 
well to make and to keep good resolutions 
it this particular time in the year. For most 
of us good resolutions are always more or 
less in order and appropriate. We have 
ways which we might change with the chan 
ging calendar to the comfort and pleasure of 


our families, our friends, and our business | 


associates. We are inconsiderate when we 


might be thoughtful, we are selfish when we | 


should be generous, we are stubborn when it 
were well to be yielding. Few of us, look- 
ing candidly at ourselves, are in a compla- 


cent frame of mind; we acknowledge that | 


we have shortcomings, and that we might 
improve our course in many things 

There is no woman, certainly, who has not 
over and over had the desire to do some 
great and lofty deed of heroism, to perform 
a conspicuous act of sacrifice; but the very 
words in which we are most stirred up to 
these grand longings for the great occasion 
are those in which we let the trivialities slip 
by us, unnoticed and unmarked. Concilia- 
tion in the manner we use to our servants, 
gentleness in our tones when we address 
children, patience and forbearance between 
husbands and wives, and absolute faithful 
ness in all matters of finance, in the keeping 
of every engagement, would make the world 
over, and turn it into Eden for many who 
now find it a desert place and a howling 
wilderness. These little things are poten- 
tial in the carrying on of home and social 
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| relations; and we can never afford to forget 
the amenities of civilized life if we are to be 
moderately contented and serene while our 
days go by 
| It might be worth while for us,in the days 
of the year’s youth, to cultivate more famili- 
arity with nature, more enjoyment of the 
phenomena which are spread before our 
eyes in the pageant of the sky, and the sea, 
and the river, and the fields. To city dwell- 
| ers the aspects of nature bring far too little 
pleasure because they do not look up be- 
tween the houses to catch the sunset glories, 
nor gaze from ferry boat or bridge or other 
transit of the road to secure glimpses of 
shore or meadow, of park or lawn or garden. 
Perhaps, too, in the new year we ~~ { 
more intelligently give ourselves to our chil- 
dren, be more than hitherto their comrades 
in sport and their companions in study; their 
development is more important to us than 
any other interest in life, and we cannot 
neglect anything which insures it without 
sowing the seeds of bitter regret in later life. 
The mother may well save her time and 
strength from her child’s garments in order 
to stimulate the child in music, in science, 
and in whatever else she is studying. The 
mother and the teacher should co-operate; 
often they are simply not in antagonism, 
which is an insufficient relation for a child’s 
advantage. In the days of a new year,when 
the season for beginning favors, it may be 
well for some of us to take thought concern- 
ing our children, and determiue to devote 
more of our loving supervision to them than 
we have been able to do in the past, even if 
we let other things go uncared for. 





Apvice To Motruers.—Mxs. W INSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syxur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain. 
owes re colic, and is the best remedy for Gankne, 
—{ Adv, 





FLORIDA, AUGUSTA, AIKEN—THE SOUTH. 
Tue SouTHERN RAILWAY announces the most per- 
fect dining and sleeping car service for all Southern 
cities and winter resorts for the season of 1897-98. 
The two limited trains—the Washington and Southern 
Limited and United States Fast Mail—are operated 
daily, every day in the year, giving the most superb 
service, New York to New Orleans, Aiken, Augusta, 
Ashville (“the Land of the Sky”), Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tampa, Atlanta, Memphis, 
Chattanooga, 3% fact, any point South or South- 
| west. Effective January 17th, the “ Florida Limited” 
will be resumed—a most m ificently equipped train 
built especially by the Pullman Company for this 
service, and will be operated solid between New York 
and St. Augustine, composed exclusively of dining, 
| library, observation, drawing-room, and compartment 
sleeping-cars; also attached to this train will be most 
perfect service New York to Aiken and Augusta; 
also Brunswick, Ga., and Jeky! Island. For full par- 
ticulars, etc., call on or address Alex. S. Thweatt, 
ae Agent, 271 Broadway, New York. 
- v. 
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emulsified or partly di- 
gested, combined with the 
well-known and highly 
prized Hypophosphites. 


What Will It Do? 


It will arrest loss of flesh 


will enrich the blood of the 
anemic; will stop the 
cough, heal the irritation 
of the throat and lungs, and 
cure incipient consumption. 
Twenty-five years experi- 


true. 

Be sure you get SCOTT’S Emul- 
$1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 
New York. 
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esozodont : 
. a peerless dentifrice.” * 


For a sample of Van Buskirk’s fragrant Sozodont, send three cents (postage), mention 
ing Harper's Bazar, to P.O. Box 247, New York City. %, 

HALL & RUCKEL A, 

Sole Proprietors (Established 1848) 


Vor, XXXI., No. 2, 
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Sold on instalments. 
the greatest bar, 





$155.00 
and up. 


nt. 4 
for catalogue at once yen Pant to obtain ADORESS 


in,andwe/? BEETHOVEN 
PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 





LEICHNER’S 





Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 


THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 
FETT-POWDER 10 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural. and youthful coloring. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 








Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 





Will Carleton’s 
Magazine 


“Every Where’ 






Witt CARLETON, the fa- 
mous poet and editor, author 
of “Farm Ballads,” “City 
Legends,” etc.,etc. His Mag 
azine, “ Every Wa#eRe,” 
contains his latest poems, 
sketches, and stories. Best 
of additional literature. 


50 Cents a Year. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 4 Months for 10 Cents. 


Every Where Publishing Co., 


Dept. AC, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harper’s Catalogue, 
Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 


will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 





You have all heard of | 





Vrs 0 4a Wier. 


For Rats, Mice, Roaches, 
and Other Vermin. 


After eating, all vermin seek water and the open air. 
Hence this killer is the most cleanly on earth. 


For Sale by all Dealers. Price, 15 Cents. 
Send for Circular. 


NEWTON MANUFACTURING & CHEMICAL CO., 
95 William Street, New York. 


Macbeth’s is the only lamp- 
chimney advertised. 
What of that ? 
It's the only make worth 
advertising. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 

















JANUARY 8, 1898, 





Stamped on eve 
Yard of Setvage.” 


ENGLISH-MADE 
Brass, Steel - Bronze, 
and Iron Bedsteads 



























































New and special designs embodying ex- 
clusive style, high finish, and fine 
workmanship. 

Twin Bedsteads in Brass, Nickel, and 
White Enamel. Also Folding Cabinet 
Iron Redsteads. Largest stock in 
America. 

Catalogues and Price-Lists on appli- 
cation. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, 
16 E. 15th Street, New York. 
England: London and Birmingham. 









MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
always find there the most splendid 
assortment of the very latest no- 


velties created in > 
" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 
* 


iw Furaleher to H. R. H. the Princess 


AB4B444444244424446 


of Wales. 
wvev 


ALPE iN 


DRESS SHIELD 
It’s in the fluting. Try them ! S¢ >» “cot 


ple pair mailed for asc. Our price-list, mailed free, describes the 
ALPHA PATENT FAMILY SYRINGE. 
PARKER, STEARNS & SuTTON, Established 1879. 

226, 227, 228, 229 South St. New York. 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


Who Has the Oldest 
Sewing 
Machine? 


We wiil give one hundred latest improved Singer Sewing Machines 
in even exchange for an equal number of the oldest sewing machines of 
any make, now in family use. Awards to be decided from applications 
sent to us before March 1, 1898. The new machines will be delivered with- 
in 30 days thereafter. 





A new “Singer” given 
in exchange for it. 





















All you have to do is /o send this information on a postal card : (1) your name; 
(2) location of your residence ; (3) post-office address ; (4) name of your machine ; 
(5) its factor y number ; (6) length of time in use ; (7) paper in which you saw this. 
Send details in this exact order on a postal card — don’t send a letier — and put 
nothing else on the postal card but the information desired. 







This is no guessing contest requiring a paymert, a subscription, 
or a personal service of any sort. If you own an old sewing machine, 
you have only to send the requisite information in order to compete for a 
prize worth having. It costs absolutely nothing but a postal card, which 
may bring to your door the best sewing machine in the world in exchange 
for your old one. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 


P. O. Box 1814, New York City. 

















PROFIT-SHARING LIFE INSURANCE. 


PREMIUMS PAYABLE 
YEARLY. 
HALF-YEARLY 

~ QUARTERLY 
WEEKLY 


PRUDENTIAL 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTA 


POLICIES IN 
AMOUNTS 


$50 TO 


The Prudenti 


mn L@)\ 4) =a @) 8 8 1 Os 
NEWARK 
DRYDEN,P 


of America. 











All Patterns Medium Size—36 bust. In each case the money should accompany the order. 
In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. }| 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


Gentlemen,— ourksoath a tigebeeesetacnisaat«p hoes aeee 


Plate, number ............, 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS _ : 


Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- 
per's Bazar will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 


RT - 25 Cents) COMPLETE 
WABT.....3 > eee 
SLEEVE.....23°* } 
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Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (or Waist, or Sleeve), HARPER’s BAZAR Fashion 


for which I enclose .. a elaner anata spakonidaaneleces: ae 


Address 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 32 and 33, on page 28. 
Address HARPER & Brotuers, Franklin Square, New York City. 








HAIR DEATH | 


E UROPE’S greatest remedy for instantly 
4 removing and destroying objection- 
able hair without injury to the most deli- 
cate skin. For 30 years the secret formula 
of Prof. Erasmus Wilson, acknowledged 
by physicians as the most Kminent Ha;r 
Fpeeluliat that ever lived. Price $1, by 
mail, securely sealed. Co ndence con- 
fitentia!l. Soleagents for America,OM EGA 
CUMPANY, Dept. L, New burgh, N. ¥ 





ASME S AAS. ~ 


/ SUPERFLUOUS HAIR | 


For years women have been fooled into using § 
dissolving fluids and pastes or other similar prepa- § 
rations to burn off or pull out hairs. A razor will § 
do as much good. But a treatment has been recently § 
discovered which absolutely kills the hair ie | 





any deceit or humbug. It is new, sensible, and & 
leasant, but effective. Inflicts no pain and cannot & 

arm skin. Home treatment. Write for infor:nation. 
THE MONOGRAM CO.,107 Pearl St., New York. 2 
Z 


























The ot, awarded at the Paris 
Exhibitio 





VELOU TINE] 


TOILET POWDER— CEL. FAW, Inventor | 


9, Rue de |a Paix, Paris.— Cation. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FAY | 

















WHERE WILL YOU GO 
THIS WINTER? 


CALIFORNIA 
“OR MEXICO? 


WHY NOT TRY 


Southern 


& Pacific KR. R., 
and Southern Pacific KR. BR. 


For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tables, also lowest rates, slog car ticke' 
and baggage checked, apply to 349 Broadway, 261 a = 


1 Broadway, or 391 Broadwa City. 
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‘Scum— 


“Impure matter; anything vile or 
worthless.” — Webster's Dictionary. 

SCUM, adulteration, and general in- 
feriority to standards have recently 
caused the rejection, by the United 
States Custom authorities, of many 
thousands of chests of Japan and 
China Tea. 

SCUM is filth imparted by /ana- 
rolling during the process of manu- 
facture ; 


Machine-Made Tea 


-.- FROM... 


Ceylon and India 
Can Have None. 


The New Tea Regulations of the 
Government work well, as dealers 
who have hitherto refused to handle 
pure teas, because of the larger profits 
from impure, will now be obliged to 
carry Ceylon and India Teas. 

Ask your dealer for these clean, 
pure Teas, and take no other. 

Directions for using — USE AB- 
SOLUTELY BOILING WATER. 
Half a level teaspoonful of tea to each 
cup. Infuse five minutes. 


Popular New Novels 


THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS. A 
Novel. By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Il- 





lustrated by PETER NEWELL. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
LOCHINVAR. A Novel. By S. R. 


Crockett, Author of “The Men of 
the Moss-Hags,” “The Gray Man,” 
etc. Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE KENTUCKIANS. A Novel. By 
JouN Fox, Jr., Author of ‘* A Cumber- 
land Vendetta,” “Hell for Sartain,” 
etc. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE MARTIAN. A Novel. By Grorce 
pu MAuRIER, Author of “ Peter Ibbet- 
son,” “ Trilby,” etc. Illustrated by the 
Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 75; Three-quarter Calf, $3 50; 
Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4 50. 
A Glossary of the French and Latin ex- 
pressions in the story is included. 

Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 
Numbered Copies, $10 00. 


JEROME, A POOR MAN. A Novel. 
By Mary E. WILKINS, Illustrated by 
A. I. KELLER. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


SPANISH JOHN. Being a Memoir, now 
First Published in Complete Form, of 
the Early Life and Adventures of 
Colonel John McDonnel, known as 
“ Spanish John,” when a Lieutenant in 
the Company of St. James of the Regi- 
ment Irlandia, in the Service of the 
King of Spain, Operating in Italy. By 
WILLIAM MCLENNAN. Illustrated by 
F. pe MyrsacH. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON: 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


$550 CRU ISE, FEB. 5, 1898. 


‘The Luxurious ‘SUNSET LIMITED” ORIENT £8aiSSiio% 


Now runs SEMI-WEEKLY between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, and SAN FRANCISCO, 
Via Chicago & Alton R. R.—St. Louis, Lron Mt. & R.—Texas 


 S*52 for “for Prize Needlework. Series No. 6. 
Baxsour Bros. Co., 218 Church St., New York. 





| YPsneANTE UNDER-VEAR. Sold in all cities 
and large towns. HAY & TODD MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mieb, 














Wises Ten y Nai ‘Don’t vou THi~sK Mr. MAGNET 18 AN ATTRACTIVE FELLOW ?” 
Miss Eight; Vai Yes—so mMucH so THAT I CAN HARDLY KEEP AWAY FROM HIM,” 
oO Qy. E. D. FOR BILI 
Nore I cI hrough the key-hole of his barred door; 
I wo 
B g ands ir neck, and was the most famous man in 
Pizen ¢ r me “ | ! it he had been lynched seven times, 
1 ‘ en the t 
I us New-¥Y da ar even to the most careless obeerver of men 
and manners was Al ( it Rubberneck Bill was not receiving 
caiie ith ’ ft ‘ ’ of the new date 
A. t nt one of r owd; “ open the door, like a good 
feller. and " 
Nope pint ye, but I won't open the door eo run 
’ wnez ert 
P se, B iB » Charley * We ain't a-goin’ to hurt ye, 
B 
R g ee; 8 pede, dern ye!" Bill cried, angrily. ** Don't 
’ ‘ i 
} we } } r," sald Dead-Shot Dave, thumping the 
ras hes 
Bust aw } | Bill, ‘and Il fill the fast man inside so 
[ 1 ul pizen ‘ 
Aw, ¢ eB Greaser Joe 
Phat B wa kicker and spile all the fun,” cried Sonora 
Sam 
Nope vase e only reeponse 
But « LB ea Dave 1 njured tone of voice, ** ye don't 
wa - The a blamed tenderfoot out here says 
yera ’ * the don't believe no such thing. We want 
t et ‘ 
Don’t care whether h ves it er not,” shouted Rabberneck Bill, 
“Seven times ie « Thies yere 


> ia New-Year's, and I've swore off 
bein’ hang any nu 


Then he bevan shooting through the door. 
Eagie Hooxer Eatow 
ues 
Younecrr Stste afa “ They eay love is blind.” 
E.ven Set 4 » too, I think. 


. ~~ i 








‘Wart 18 THe TROUBLE, Macon? You Look WORRIED,” 
“Sere AN’ THE TROUBLE 18 WITH THE TWINS, MUM, ONE OF THEM IS CRYIN’ BECAUSE 
HE SWALLOWED HIS RATTLE, AND THE OTHER IS HOWLIN’ OUT O° SYMPATHY, AND BE- 


TWIAT THE TWO OF 


THEM BAWLIN’ 1 CAN'T TELL WHICH ONE SWALLOWED THE RATTLE,” 


- fare of the little ones, found 





THE RESOLUTIONS OF A WISE MAN. 
The ane for resolutions good has come about once 


And Til "eschew the self-eame things that I've es- 
chewed before ; 

I've got the list I' made last year—it is of goodly 
mo" 

And I have strictly kept the vows with all my main 
and strength. 


For what's the use of making vows you don't intend 
to keep? 

A waste of time it is, indeed, to make the ‘angels 
weep! 

And, furthermore, the man who makes a promise 
just to break, 

Is but a foolish sort of wight, whose self-réspect’s 
at stake. 


"Tis easy, too, to make a list of things that you in- 
tenc 

To leave undone the whole year through from New- 
Year's to the end— 

That you can really leave undone without a bit of 


care, 


And for example let me give the list I should pre- 
pare: 


I shall not smoke a cigarette on Sunday morn at 
chureh ; 

When I can order terrapin, I shall not order perch ; 

I shall not wear a red necktie when clad in evening 
clothes, 

And since I have a deep bass voice, I'll not talk 
through my nose 


I ehall not ride my bicycle on bitter freezing days, 

And since I hate the game, I'll not join in the golf- 
ing craze ; 

—_ — of all, my temper bad I'm really going to 


To +m subdued when I wonld fight with bigger 
men than 


I shall not eat rock-candy, and I'll give up chewing 
gum, 

And when I wish. to thrash some one I'll yo and 
beat a drum ; 





A NEW ARRIVAL. 


THE DAY HAD ARRIVED. 

“George dear,” said. Mra. ea. her; husband, 
as she poured out the tea the otheMevening,“ I drew 
all my money out of the savings-bank to-day and 

went shopping with it. Tepent every cent.” 

* Bat, my.dear,’ * protested George," Lhe gnderstavd- 
ing was that our sayings were put by for a rainy day.” 

“ Precisely ; and.my dear.boy will remember that to- 
day was one of the rainiest days we have had in 
several months.” 

—_———_— 


Emma, a little girl of agven, was left to take care of 
her younger brother and sister while her mother was 
abtent; and one of ‘her 
duties was to pat them to 
bed 

Her mother returned, and 
on looking after the wel- 


them in bed with the hot- 
water bag, although it was 
a hot night in July 

“Why, Emma,” she said 
in surprise, “ why do you 
have this hot-water bag 
when it is so warm 7” 

“Well, mamma,” said 
Emma, * you put hot water 
in it in the winter to keep 
ne warm, and I have filled 
it with ice-water eo that it 
will keep us cool.” 


—_—>——_ 


“Cooper's works ?” re- 
plied the shopman. “ Yea, 
madam; here. are the 
* Leatherstocking Tales,’ 

“I don't think I want 
them,” replied the shopper. 
“ Hasn't Mr. Cooper writ- 


ten any ‘Golf - Stocking 
Tales’ yet?” 
—_—————_——— 


* Mrs. Hobson isa public 
lecturer; don’t you feel 
sorry for Hobson?” said 
Higgins 

* Not at all,” eaid More- 
ly; she probably lectures 
all she wante to ontside, 
and is quite different in her 
own home.” 


—_—_—— 


“What are you going to 
be when you grow up, 
Tommy?” asked Uncle 
Bob 

“Mamma says it looks 
very much as if | was going 
to be a giant,” enid the 
little fellow, glancing down 
at his half-outgrown trou- 
sers and coat. 

es 


“ Maud,” said Mr. Dobbs, 
sternly, “ why did you re- 
fuse young Bliven? A 
fine young man, whose 
heart is in the right place.” 

“Well, it wasn't when 
he proposed to me,” an- 
ewered Mand, flippantly, 
“for it was in his mouth,” 


Amy, “Tom Wants 


THE PERIOD OF THE 


I WOULD BETTER TAKE THE CHANCES?” 

Boston Parrot. “Canmp.y I po, INASMUCH AS IT IS PERILOUS TO 
MONKEY WITH THE CHANCES, ESPECIALLY WHEN ONE HAS REACHED 
LAST ONE.” 


I shall not drink a single drop .of Ipécac or sqnilla, 
Nor sholl I tempt my wppetite with luscious tonic 
pilis. 


> Fast try-this list, resolving friends, you will not find 
t hard, 
It will not keep you constantly nerved up and on 
your guard, 
And when the year is over you) will find my words 
- are trne, 
It is not hard to ‘leave undone what we've no wish 
to do, 
a 


* Well, Dawson, I suppose you've closed up you; 
books for ‘oT? 

“ Y ea. 

“ Resalt satisfactory?” 

“Very. I managed to borrow enough money to 
come out with a small balance.” 


——o—— 


“ The present system of holidays,” said the philoso. 
pher, “is all wrong. You take New-Year's day, for 
instance ; we are told that it is very important in this 
world to begin right, and yet the first principle of 
labor seems to be to begin the new year by taking a 
day off!” 


——— 


“ We Yankees are smart enouvh,” said Hicks, on 
watch-night, “but, after all, the English are ahead of 
us, Here are we waiting for the old 1897 to die, while 
in Loudon it's been 1898 for about three hours.” 


— 


“Did she give you a eprig of the mistletoe when you 
kissed her, C happie ?” 

“ No, indeed,” answered Chappie, ruefally, “ she 
called her father. All I got wus a bit of a dismissal 
toe. 


— 


“ Well, Mr. Suburban,” said the rector, “I suppose 
you in common with the rest of us have sworn off 
something for the new year.” 

“Yea, Mr. Preech,” replied the good citizen, “IT 
went down to the assessor's office, and swore off a ten- 
thousand-dollar personal tax.” 


RATHER LITERAL. 
A countryman w 
upon a stone 
gloria mundi.” 
“ What does it mean 7” he aeked of the sexton 
had been explaining the inscriptions to him. 
The sexton peered towards it, and not wishing to 
show any ignorance, replied, ““ Well, it means that he 
wis sick transiently, and went to glory Monday morn- 
ing.” 


andering about a church-vard came 
having the inscription, “Sic transit 


, who 


——@——— - 


Dawktya. “ How's your indigestion, old man ?”’ 
Puriurs. “ It's doing nicely, thank you, but I don’t 
feel very well myself.” 





AFTER HIS DEPARTURE. 


TO MARRY ME, ARISTOPHANES; DO YOU THINK 











